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GOMRT OES real things take on that perfection of 
form which we usually attribute to the shaping 
spirit of imagination. This piece of landscape becomes 
a picture, that scene in a law-court a drama in so 
many acts. The Indian debate of this week had this 
eminent good fortune ; it might have been arranged by 
a Euripides, so smoothly and certainly did the interest 
increase. First of all Mr. Lawson Walton Q.C. 
spoke, introducing the Amendment. The Amendment 
itself had evidently been framed by the ‘‘ peace-at-any- 
price” gentry amongst the Opposition leaders ; pro- 
bably by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley. It 
had probably also been revised by Sir Henry Fowler, 
the late Secretary of State for India, who is too 
powerful a speaker to be thrown over, even by his 
official chief. Consequently the Amendment left out 
all those things upon which these two high contracting 


‘parties could not agree ; it was therefore invertebrate 


and limp. Mr. Lawson Walton very properly tossed 
the Amendment aside and spoke about the war, and 
the breach of faith, Mr. Walton is the usual type of 
Whig lawyer—a sort of smaller and less energetic 
Sergeant Buzfuz. He speaks with rhetorical emphasis, 
and of course never says anything worth hearing ; but 
he is fluent and safe, and in time may get a judgeship. 
Since Mr. Justice Darling’s appointment nothing is 
impossible. 


To the astonishment of the House, Lord George Hamil- 
ton replied to Mr. Lawson Walton. The speech of the 
Secretary of State for India was curiously like life itself, 
an ordinary and common-place life. It began with 
petulant ill-temper; it went on to the extravagant 
assertions of-early manhood—such as that ‘‘ will dispose 
of this Chitral business in a few minutes;” it next 
passed through a period of argument and discussion, 
and it ended with a sort of death-bed repentance that 
half conciliated the contemptuous House. If the 
manner of the speech was bad, the matter of it was 
anything but good. At one moment Lord George 
Hamilton seemed willing to defend whatever the 
Government had done; at the next he played the partisan 
game and asserted that a new policy had been in- 
augurated by his opponents—‘‘ You went to Chitral ;” 
then he became apologetic—‘‘ I do not say that if I had 
[had ? ] a free hand I would have gone to Chitral.” One 
might call the speech an officiah apology—a: sort of 
mixture of Lord Salisbury’s prudence and water, much 
water. 


Sir Henry Fowler, as in duty bound, answered the 
Secretary of State for India; but so much was expected 
from him that his speech seemed a little disappointing. 
It is true that he met and answered the arguments of 
the military_party in India, so far as Lord George 
Hamilton had given them:expression ; but every one felt 


Asiatic people. 


stronger, and a better informed, representative than 
Lord George Hamilton, and consequently Sir Henry 
Fowler’s reply fell flat. ‘Then came a sort of dramatic 
pause in the interest of the debate, broken by two 
or three admirable short speeches, one by Sir Charles 
Dilke, who spoke with his usual mastery of detail, and 
another by Sir John Dickson-Poynder, who put the 
military position strongly, with a dash of Jingoism 
cheered by the Conservatives. But the speech of 
this period was that of Mr. Ernest Beckett. He, 
we. believe, has recently ridden along our North- 
West Frontier with Sir John Dickson-Poynder, 
and has brought back something more than the 
arguments used at the various messes at which 
they dined. ‘‘Let the Afridis feel our power,” 
he said ; ‘‘ but let it be used leniently. Take a strong 
line and they will become our friends. Tribute should 
be exacted, for that has a great moral effect on an 
We cannot retire ; we have no choice ; 
we are compelled to go on.” Mr. Beckett can evidently 
think for himself; and it is scarcely too much to say 
that his speech made a sensation in the House. 


Mr. Asquith continued the debate on Tuesday even- 
ing with a first-rate fighting speech. He was evidently 
determined to do better than Sir Henry Fowler, and he 
succeeded ; but his speech sounded better than it reads. 
Still, the giving of it carried the House along; and 
when Mr. Asquith sat down it seemed as if it would be 
impossible to increase the interest of the debate. When 
Mr. George Curzon rose, even stalwart Conservatives 
became anxious. Mr. Curzon had already spoken 
twice this session, and both speeches were as bad as 
bad could be. His-speech on foreign affairs was uncon- 
vincing and weak; his speech on slavery was from 
beginning to end a wretched mistake. It set up the 
back of the House; the House does not like to hear a 
Bishop abused ; and the mind of the English people is 
made up about slavery. Accordingly every one feared 
that Mr. Curzon might again fail when he ought to 
succeed ; but at last he ‘‘ came off.” 


His speech was exceedingly powerful, was, in fact, 
by far the best statement that has yet been made of 
the position taken up by nearly all our officers in India. 
Of course Mr. Curzon was on his own ground ; he knew 
the country and had talked with all the political agents 
and all our officers. At one moment he cited the 
opinion of the Amir of Afghanistan, and at the next 
showed knowledge of a road which Sir William 
Harcourt did not know was in existence. Mr. 
Curzon’s manner, too, seemed to have improved 
infinitely ; he almost apologised for his excessive 
knowledge, and seemed willing to believe that those 
who did not agree with him might possibly be reason- 
able beings. At the same time his views had some- 
thing of the crudity of a thorough-paced advocate, and 
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hour and’a half without ever coining a 
phrase that would live in the memory, or an” épithet 
of any originality. Properly speaking, there was no 
distinction in the speech; but it was nevertheless a 
great Parliamentary success, and we congratulate Mr. 
Curzon upon it heartily. 


After Mr. Curzon sat down the debate languished. 
Unimportant people wasted time with perfect self- 
satisfaction. Then Sir William Harcourt rose. Every 
one in the House knew that he knew nothing about the 
question; where the Swat Valley is, and where the 
Afridis live, were all mysteries to him; but he has 
thirty years’ practice as a debater in the House of 
Commons, and that always counts for a good deal— 
and last Tuesday night the House found out how much 
it counts. Sir William Harcourt began by drawing 
attention to what he called, after the late Laureate, ‘‘ the 
twovoices,” the prudentvoice of the Secretary of State for 
India and the outspoken advocacy of the Forward policy 
undertaken by Mr. Curzon. Of course, he agreed with 
Lord George Hamilton in praising the Punjab system, 
or, as he rightly called it, the system of Lord Lawrence. 
But he went on to say that all systems and all gene- 
ralities must be judged by their practical application ; 
the Forward policy has been unsuccessful, there- 
fore it was rash and ill-considered and should be 
condemned. It was a bad precedent, too, to let 
the Commander-in-Chief speak as he has recently 
spoken in India, formulating lines of policy: that, he 
said, amid the cheers of the House, was a prerogative of 
the Home Government and of the House of Commons. 
His chief debating point, however, was made on the ad- 
mission of Lord George Hamilton that he denied the in- 
dependence of the tribes; that was a ‘‘ most injudicious 
phrase,” and so forth, and so forth. The speech was a 
wise speech, a statesmanlike speech ; but it was also a 
dull speech—a speech badly delivered. Mr. Balfour 
followed Sir William Harcourt. But his address was 
one of his rare failures ; and altogether the honours of 
the debate were won by Mr. Beckett and, above all, by 
Mr. Curzon. 


“On Wednesday, Mr. Dillon submitted an amendment 
to the effect that his country suffered intolerably from 
the lack of a Catholic University, and that it was the 
duty of the Government to establish and endow such an 
institution immediately. Mr. Arthur Balfour supported 
the Amendment. He contended that the spread of 
knowledge in Ireland would be beneficial to the United 
Kingdom at large, and professed himself unable to per- 
ceive how any Unionist could defend Unionism and at 
the same time refuse to accede to the just demand so 
earnestly made by those who represented the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. If the question of cost were the 
main consideration, we should urge Parliament to 
accept Mr. Balfour’s plea in the hope that one opportu- 
nity for obstruction by the Nationalists would be 
permanently removed. Unfortunately, the cost of 
settling the subject by concession is the least consider- 
able of the troubles involved. 


Attempts to settle the question as Mr. Balfour desires 
nearly wrecked the administrations of 1868 and 1872. 
Great as its majority in Parliament is, the present 
Government would not be more capable than were its 
predecessors of withstanding the agitations resulting 
from the establishment and endowment of a Catholic 
University. Every argument which is applicable to 
Anglican and Presbyterian establishments would apply 
to that institution with ten-fold force. The Pope still 
claims temporal as well as spiritual sovereignty ; and, 
therefore any measure which strengthened the forces 
of Rome in Great Britain or in Ireland would be under- 
mining the authority of England in the interests of a 
foreign Power. To ourselves, of course, that is merely 
an academic reflection; but it would be much more to the 
outraged Orangemen in Ulster and to Nonconformists 
throughout the land. With grave troubles of many 
kinds pressing upon us from all quarters of the globe, 
the country cannot afford to find itself with a Govern- 
ment in dissolution merely in order that Mr. Balfour 
may enjoy the luxury of yielding to the most sentimental 
of Ireland’s grievances. 


That is how the matter stands. The grievance is 
purely sentimental. Already there are universities 
enough, even in Ireland alone, to givea “‘ college educa- 
tion” to every Irish papist who has ambitions in that 
direction. The ambitions are unfulfilled only because 
the laymen conspire with the priest towards their own 
continuance in darkness. Happily the Amendment was 
rejected on Thursday night without a division. The 
worst aspect of the matter is that the Nationalists 
will probably rejoice that they are left in possession of 
the grievance, instead of having been granted its 
redress. That, however, we must put up with as best 
we may. 


The honours of the session rest so far with Mr. Red- 
mond, for although Mr. Dillon ‘‘drew” Mr. Balfour 
very effectively on Wednesday, Mr. Redmond’s per- 
formance in manceuvring Sir William Harcourt into a 
position where he was bound to vote against Home 
Rule was a triumph of Parliamentary craft. A triumph 
that leads to a crushing defeat of your own side may 
seem somewhat Hibernian, but it must be remembered 
that ever since Mr. Parnell’s death the one object of 
Mr. Redmond’s tactics has been to give ocular 
demonstration of the fact that the Gladstonians had 
abandoned the cause and that no more was to be 
hoped from the English alliance. The prompt verdict 
of skilled Parliamentarians was that the disappearance 
of Sir William Harcourt’s broad back into the Unionist 
Government lobby on a pure and simple Home Rule 
division marked the close of an epoch that has lasted 
for twelve years, and has been fruitful in dramatic 
episodes. Such English Radicals as have not a large 
Irish vote in their constituencies are heartily glad 
that the parting has come. Of late, especially since 
the Education question came to the front, the alliance 
has been a doubtful blessing, for Irish views on the 
relations between Clericalism and Education have not 
been those of the Nonconformist conscience, and much 
friction in the constituencies and in the House has been 
the result. 


We have reason for believing that the loan which 
China needs will, after all, be made by England. The 
preliminary contract between the Governments of the 
two countries was, we are informed, signed. The 
delay in fulfilment was caused only by the Chinamen’s 
joy in dallying over a bargain. Our information is 
supported by three facts, which must be obvious to 
any man acquainted with the elements of finance. In 
the first place, Russia, of whom it was said 
ten days ago that she had “got the loan,” 
would in that event have to borrow the means, and, 
therefore, could not make the advance at a rate of 
interest so low as that with which England could afford 
to be content. In the second place, the financiers of 
Berlin, who were said to have promised the Government 
of Germany the means to make the loan at six per cent., 
are equally futile. A loan at six per cent. would 
have the effect of depreciating immediately the market 
value of the existing five per cent. loans and that 
would not suit the book either of China, or of any 
European Power. The third alternative was that, 
issuing fresh stock, China should raise from her own 
people the means of paying the indemnity due to 
Japan. Knowing how the provincial mandarins inter- 
vene for the plenishment of their own pockets between 
the people of China and their Government, we must all 
see that notion to be ridiculous. Therefore, there 
remain only France and England; and as France has 
needs of her own at least equal to her competence in 
finance, it is almost certain, as we have said, that 
our preliminary contract with China will be fulfilled. 


Crete is still without a Governor. That is the cause 
of much distress to the King of the Hellenes and Prince 
George of Greece. The King, it has been said, has 
sent the Tsar a message of reproach because Russia 
has not insisted upon the desirability of Prince George. 
The Prince, it is added, thinks of paying a visit to the 
Sultan. He would like to assure him that a crusading 
Christian who failed in the attempt to conquer the Turks 
is quite competent to rule them. We shall be astonished 
if the Sultan is convinced by Prince George’s argument. 
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It will indeed be surprising if he receives the Prince at 
all. As far as can be gathered from the meagre news, 
Russia makes no move. Ambassadors, however, must 
do something for their living ; and, according to the 
Constantinople correspondent of the ‘Times,” they 
are endeavouring to arrange a scheme by which the 
‘‘provisional Government” of Crete shall be entrusted 
to “two Powers acting conjointly.” The provisional 
Government of Egypt is not a precedent whichencourages 
us to regard that idea with much hope. Meanwhile the 
Sultan is strengthening his army in Thessaly. He is 
the only Power who has no part in the Concert ; yet, if 
there is in the situation any fact which is beyond doubt, 
it is that all the Powers are playing second fiddle to the 
Porte. The journals of Germany consider-this a triumph 
for the diplomacy of England. We trust that they are 
not mistaken. 


There seems as yet very little evidence that the 
destruction of the warship ‘‘ Maine” was the work of a 
Spaniard, but many Americans will go on believing 
that the explosion was no accident. Discipline is. 
notoriously slack in the United States navy, but 
it is hard to believe that torpedoes or nitro-glycerine 
could be left lying about at the time and in the 
way that some experts have suggested. The 
lesson of the occurrence is the extremely fragile 
and delicate nature of the machinery on which 
naval supremacy depends. It is easy to demon- 
strate that a single first-class battleship or cruiser 
is equal to an unlimited number of second or third- 
class vessels, none of which can hope—from lack of 
speed and from inferior armament—to produce any effect 
upon her. But on the other hand, any old tub that 
can, under the cover of the night, get near enough to 
direct a torpedo properly is the equal of the finest 
battleship afloat. That the United States show a dis- 
position to take the present crisis so calmly is, we 
fancy, owing tothe fact that this circumstance is 
realised. It requires no great wealth or skill to send 
out an ‘‘ Alabama” or a twenty-knot torpedo-boat, and 
the damage that one or two such vessels might do before 
they were captured or destroyed is incalculable. 


The death of Count Kalnoky which ten years ago 
would have been a European event, has passed almost 
unnoticed. His great achievement was his part 
in bringing about that Triple Alliance of the Central 
European States which undoubtedly did good service 
for many years in keeping the peace of Europe. But 
the Austrian and Hungarian Clericals, the most re- 
actionary and bitter in the whole ranks of the black 
International, proved unwittingly his downfall at last, 
for it was some indiscreet remarks in an anti-Italian 
sense about Rome and the Papacy that brought about 
his retirement. Although the friend of the ¢r7p/ice, he 
knew how to conciliate Russia, and the better feeling 
between the two Empires specially interested in the 
Balkan peninsula was largely his work. The insane 
outbreak of Particularism that has set German against 
Tsech and paralysed the energies of the Dual Monarchy 
was a heart-breaking event to Kalnoky, whose life- 
work it has tended to derange and destroy. 


It is difficult to make much of the wrangle between 
Canada and tbe United States over the access to 
Klondyke question. Each country practises a some- 
what primitive method of diplomacy and rejoices in a 
Press whose reticence is not its strong point. Nor in 
either country is there a sober Opposition with the will 
or the capacity to check undue exuberance. Sir Charles 
Tupper’s one idea of Parliamentary tactics seems to be 
on all occasions to “‘ go one better” than Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The undefined south-west frontier between 
British and United States territory affords ample 
material for quarrels and misunderstandings if 
either side wishes to take advantage of it, and 
for the present the only available quick route to 
the goldfields lies either through United States ter- 
ritory or up a channel which ends, it is true, at a 
Canadian port, but whose depth is not sufficient to 
— sea-going vessels to go beyond Fort Wrangell. 

ere transhipment to vessels of lighter draft must be 
effected, and at Fort Wrangell there is a United States 
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Each country accuses the other of im- 
posing. unreasonable restrictions, and each in turn 
grows still more unreasonable in order to counteract the 
unreasonableness of the other. Meantime gold-seekers 
by the thousand are thronging the various passes and 
trails, and disease is weeding out the unfit in remorse- 
less fashion. ; 


We trust that at an early date an attempt will be 
made in the House of Commons to raise the whole 
question of the relations between the Post Office and 
the National Telephone Company. Wei’ fear that when 
the whole story is revealed, it will prove to be one of 
the most disgraceful jobs that has been perpetrated in 
English political life for many years past. The Post 
Office purchased from the National Telephone Company 
the inter-town trunk lines for the sum of £459,000, and 
on Monday last Mr. Hanbury stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion, that the total capital expenditure on the trunk-line 
system had been over a million to the end of last year. 
Yet, he was unable to inform the House what was the 
amount of the working expenses of the system. The 
accounts appear to be all jumbled together with the 
accounts of the telegraph service, so that the probable 
loss to the State on the purchase cannot be ascertained. 
The fact is that the State has made a bad bargain and 
that the permanent officials at the Post Office are loth 
to confess it. The National Telephone Company has 
been relieved of the most costly and least profitable part 
of its undertaking at the expense of the taxpayer, and 
the most regrettable feature of the whole business is 
that the Postmaster-General who concluded the bargain 
is now drawing fees as one of the directors of the Tele- 
phone Company. 


When we get the details as to what powers the 
Government proposes to transfer from the County 
Council to the vestries, it will be interesting to see how 
many of them were original powers of the Council. 
A point that has been so far overlooked in the con- 
troversy is this, that a large number of its minor duties 
were not originally given to the Council, but were added 
afterwards, mostly by Lord Salisbury’s last govern- 
ment. The point is an important one, for the prevalent 
notion is that Mr. Ritchie’s Act was something of a step 
in the dark, and that the proposed interference with 
the Council’s powers is a revision of that Act in the 
light of experience. It is not so; most of these minor 
powers were additions made to the original Act after 
considerable experience of the Council and its methods 
of working. During the three years of Lord Salisbury’s 
administration following upon the passing of the Local 
Government Act, no fewer than thirty-two Acts were 
passed touching upon the powers of the Council. 


Most of these, it is true, were of very little impor- 
tance; but, if a score of them be left out of con- 
sideration on that ground, there remain such measures 
as the Weights and Measures Act, the Overhead Wires 
Act, the Sky Signs Act, the Factory and Workshop 
Act, the Housing Act (1890), and the Public Health Act 
(1891). These laws added enormously to the detailed 
work of the Council. The verifying :and:stamping of all 
weighing instruments, the regulation of the sale of coal 
and bread by weight, the building and maintenance of 
lodging-houses, and the vast amount of work under the 
Public Health Act—if these matters are-overloading the 
Council and should be in the hands of the vestries, why 
were they given to the Council at all—given, be it noted, 
not as an experiment that now comes up for a first 
revision, but separately and deliberately ? 


Mr. Curzon’s assurance that there has been no 
further correspondence with France respecting British 
trade rights in Madagascar since last. May is a practical 
confession of failure. The recent French invasion of 
Madagascar was undertaken avowedly for the establish- 
ment of a protectorate over the island. Under a pro- 
tectorate all the existing treaties between Madagascar 
and other countries remained valid. But France soon 
revoked the protectorate in favour of annexation, by 
which it was held that all treaties with Madagascar 
were annulled. The French Government therefore 
claimed the abolition of the right of British subjects to 
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consular jurisdiction in Madagascar, and that the 
ordinary French tariff should be applied to all imports. 
Lord Salisbury denied either claim. He offered to 
abandon British consular jurisdiction in Madagascar jn 
exchange for the similar French rights in Zanzibar, and 


after repeated attempts by the French to ‘‘ bluff” him 


into yielding, he carried this point. France however 
resolutely maintains that the French commercial tariff 
is in force in Madagascar. Lord Salisbury in April and 
August 1896, and April 1897, clearly demonstrated the 
illegality of the French claim. The French Government 
refuses to argue *he matter, but persists in its intention 
to enforce a tariff which, in Lord Salisbury’s words, 
“assumes the right of excluding the trade of Great 
Britain from the markets of Madagascar.” 


The new treaty with Menelik prohibits the entry of 
armed bands into Abyssinian territory. Unless there- 
fore Abyssinia has waived her claims to the country to 
the north and west of Lake Rudolf, or has consented to 
the Cavendish raid there, the proposed expedition would 
be an infringement of the Abyssinian treaty. We have 
not yet heard that the expedition has been prohibited, 
but a Foreign Office that would select Major Macdonald 
for the command of Soudanese is quite capable of 
entrusting Mr. H. H. Cavendish with the reconquest of 
Fashoda. 


We desire to call the special attention of the House 
of Commons to the Bill which the Metropolitan Railway 
is promoting during the present session. The Com- 
pany has already made one attempt to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament for the construction of additional 
blow-holes in the Euston Road; but, quite rightly, 
Parliament refused to allow any more of these un- 
sightly excrescences on the streets. A Board of Trade 
inquiry into the question of the ventilation of 
the underground railway has recommended electric 
traction as the only satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem, and as in the same Bill the Metropolitan 
Company is asking for power to adopt electricity, we 
see no reason why it should want the blow-holes as 
well. If it gets them, they will simply serve as an 
excuse for the further postponement of electric traction. 
We have not forgotten that the Metropolitan District 
Railway, by getting power to adopt electric traction 
last session, secured the rejection of the City and West 
End Electric Railway Bill, and that object having been 
achieved, we have heard nothing more of this much- 
needed reform with regard to the District Railway por- 
tion of the underground railway system. 


It is said that Mr. Kensit has obtained the support of 
a society, which prefers to hide its light under a bushel, 
in view of ecclesiastical proceedings against the aged 
absentee rector of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate ; and 
also, it is darkly hinted, against the Bishop of London 
himself. Mr. Rodwell is, we believe, over ninety years 
old: he took his B.A. degree in 1830, and became 
famous as an Arabic and Ethiopic scholar. His pro- 
longed absence from his church and parish dates from 
the episcopate of Bishop Jackson, with whom he got 
into trouble on account of his high ritual. On receiving 
the Bishop’s admonition, Mr. Rodwell at once reduced the 
services at St. Ethelburga’s to the legal minimum, declin- 
ing even to preach, and requiring the parish authorities to 
provide a copy of the Homilies, to be read in place of 
asermon. Shortly afterwards he left London to live at 
Worthing, and has not entered his parish for more 
than twenty years. This is undeniably a gross scandal; 
all that can be said is that Mr. Kensit’s methods may 
be described in similar terms. 


Bishop J. R. Selwyn, who died at Pau, last Saturday, 
was formerly a missionary in Melanesia, and on Bishop 
Patteson’s murder he became his successor. Malarial 
fever broke down his splendid physique—like his famous 
father, he rowed in the University boat—and crippled 
him so that he had to use crutches for the rest of his 
life. He became master, in 1893, of Selwyn College, 
named after his father, the Bishop of Lichfield, and 
made an excellent head of that young and thriving 
house. He was a man of undaunted courage, extra- 
ordinary energy, and singular charm of manner, and it 
will be hard to fill his place. 
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THE DREYFUS SCANDAL. 


“TRE most distressing and intractable form of lunacy 

is that known as the ‘‘ persecution” mania. The 
victim imagines himself to be the centre of a network 
of espionage, menace, hypnotic suggestion, poisoning 
and what not, and as the disease exists entirely in 
his own imagination, reason and demonstration are 
of no avail, for how can you convince a man who 
‘*knows” that he is right, and that all the world is 
wrong? France shows herself so restive under 
English criticism just now that we hesitate to apply the 
illustration to her unhappy case, but really there is no 
other that will account for the symptoms. That every 
Foreign Office has its secret service we all know ; it 
is as certain that Germany has her agents in Paris as 
that France has hers in Berlin, in Metz and in Strasburg. 
War Ministers and Foreign Ministers employ these men 
because it is the usual thing to do, and because the 
others do it; but experienced and self-reliant statesmen 
have never hesitated to declare that, in Western Europe 
at any rate, the whole system is of very little real value, 
that these men are generally ‘‘spotted” at an early 
stage, and that the information conveyed is, more often 
than not, misleading and intended to mislead. Whether 
Dreyfus was a German agent or not is a matter of which 
we know nothing— it is, from the nature of the case, a 
matter of profound indifference to us. France captured 
a ‘‘spy,” tried him, and condemned him, and we naturally 
accepted the ‘‘chose jugée” and dismissed the matter 
from our minds. France is mistress in her own house. 

But now comes the amazing, the perplexing and, for 
people who entertain a real love and reverence for France 
and for all that she has meant in the history of civilisa- 
tion, the humiliating part of the affair. Years after 
the trial and condemnation, a question is suddenly raised 
as to the legality of the procedure at the first Court- 
martial. A worthy old gentleman, of no particular dis- 
tinction—a Vice-President of the Senate—announces 
that he has evidence showing that the trial was irre- 
gular and that the condemned man is innocent. 
Then the tempest of unreason breaks out, and for 
months together France presents a_ spectable of 
hysterical instability, of lack of self-control and lack 
of self-respect which are difficult to discuss without 
running the risk of a charge of exaggeration. The 
governing people, civil and military, set the example. 
First they decide that the matter is ‘‘ chose jugée,” and 
must not be reopened—a very intelligible and firm ground 
if adhered to. Having put their foot down they straight- 
way take it up again. Dreyfus, they declare, is judged 
and done with, 47s case must not be reopened, but the 
essence of his case being that not he but another officer 
is guilty, they will try the other man on the same charge 
and thus satisfy public opinion! Their way of silencing 
critics is to arrange a sham trial at which the docu- 
ments in dispute are not produced. No relevant 
evidence is called, counsel for the prosecution de- 
livers a eulogistic speech and calls for an acquittal, the 
prisoner is acquitted and embraced by the judges, and 
the matter is once more ‘‘ chose jugée.” Next a journalist 
turned novelist, and a politician turned journalist, 
combine to say what they think of the authorities and 
their procedure, and the Government having twice 
declared that the incident was closed, proceed to open 
it for the third time, and prosecute M. Zola and M. 
Clémenceau before the Assize Court. Meantime, as is 
the fashion of the Parisian populace when they feel 
they have a contemptible Government, the disorder 
spreads to the streets. The convict in the original trial is 
a Jew, therefore all Jews are spies and traitors, therefore 
there is a conspiracy of millionaires for the destruction of 
France, therefore any one suspected of being a Jew, a 
Protestant, a German or an Englishman—the terms are 
interchangeable in the modern ‘‘Schimpf-Lexicon”— is 
to be howled at in the streets anddenounced in the ‘‘ Libre 
Parole.” Revolution and barricades are threatened 
because the Government are in league with Dreyfus or 
with the Prussians or with the Reactionaries—no one 
seems sure which—troops are poured into Paris and 
encamped in the Garden of the Tuileries and the 
Champs Elysées ; all the mob wants is a leader, but as 
it cannot find even a Boulanger or a ‘‘ Badinguet” it is 
regarded as helpless for the moment. 
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Now, all this is sheer madness and will work the ruin 
of France unless common sense asserts itself. It 
means, first of all and above all, lack of confidence, 
which is lack of courage. Catch your traitor and shoot 
him if you please: shoot the wrong man, it may be, 
pour encourager les autres; but to cry out that the world 
1s at its end because somebody is supposed to have be- 
trayed the secret of a breech-loading field-gun—that way 
lies the débacle. The pigeon-holes of the Chanceries of 
Europe are stuffed with such ‘traitorous’ documents 
as the wonderful ‘‘bordereau,” and nobody is a penny the 
worse. France was defeated in 1870 not by ‘‘bordereaux” 
but the incapacity of the heads of her army, and 
judging by the specimens who have perorated before 
the Cour d’Assises during the last fortnight she is 
not in much better case now than she was twenty- 
eight years ago. ‘‘ What the soldier said is not 
evidence,” said Mr. Justice Starleigh in Mr. Pickwick’s 
trial, and the majority of military witnesses at the Zola 
trial afford wonderful proof of the value of this unjudicial 
dictum. The favourite pose was, ‘‘I am a soldier, and 
therefore I must not be questioned or suspected,” a 
striking and conclusive statement on a trial which had 
its origin in the conviction ofa soldier for treason. Nor 
were the civil witnesses more helpful than the military. 
M. Bertillon, whose attitude and evidence are difficult 
to reconcile with perfect sanity, testified —amid a 
mass of irrelevancies—that all handwriting was divided 
into two classes, dextrogyre and sinistrogyre, and that 
as the suspected man’s writing was dextrogyre and that 
of the document on which he was accused was sinistro- 
gyre his guilt was proved, because only a double- 
dyed traitor would so disguise and falsify his own 
handwriting. 

Strange to say, the members of the original Court- 
martial were not convinced by this reasoning, where 
the military judges—it is now admitted—were shown 
certain other documents not given in evidence or com- 
municated to the prisoner or his counsel—documents 
which the prosecution declared on their honour proved 
the guilt of the prisoner. So he was promptly convicted 
and sentenced. One does not need an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the French Code, or even much common 
sense, to know that this was a flagrantly illegal pro- 
cedure, and that the authorities have convicted them- 
selves out of their own mouths, and proved that the 
“chose jugée” was not properly and legally judged at 
all, but that the ‘‘judges” contented themselves with 
registering the previously enacted decree of the War 
Office. Seeing that the France of the Third Republic is 
not the Spain of the Inquisition, it is not wonderful 
that considerable searching of heart is the result 
among those who have not forgotten the traditions 
and principles on which the Republic is supposed to be 
founded. If there had been any hope that the Civil 
Tribunal would display more independence and respect 
for justice than the two military tribunals, it was 
doomed to speedy disappointment. The Bench is com- 
posed of three judges, two of whom are absolute 
dummies, and the third, judging by his action, seems 
to possess a type of mind that even the most shameless 
of Irish Chief Secretaries would deem a disqualification 
for the post of deputy Resident Magistrate. Every point 
raised by Counsel for the accused is ruled against 
him. Indeed there is no concealment, for M. Dela- 
gorgue avows that his decisions are ready made against 
the defence ‘‘and so they will be to the end.” Every 
witness whose evidence will injure M. Zola and 
M. Clémenceau is allowed to declaim by the hour in 
justification of the conviction of Dreyfus, while the 
witness who has something to say in their favour is con- 
tinually stopped by the remark that he must not allude 
to the ‘‘ chose jugée.” And the reason for all this con- 
temptible game of hide-and-seek ? Nothing less than 
that the German Emperor was the employer and pay- 
master of Dreyfus, and that if the truth were admitted 
he would at once declare war, and France would once 
more be trampled under foot by the invader. And it will be 
remembered that the German Emperor has given his word 
of honour that he does not know Dreyfus, and knowledge 
of him is disclaimed by the German War Office. 

Is it possible to add anything to the criminal ab- 
surdity of all this cock-and-bull story that is degrading 
France; and rendering her ridiculous among the nations ? 
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THE DISAPPOINTING ABYSSINIAN TREATY. 


‘THE Abyssinian treaty is a most disappointing docu- 

ment, so disappointing after the triumphant refer- 
ence in the Queen’s Speech that we are almost forced 
to the conviction that the published treaty is a ‘‘ blind” 
and that the real agreement is still held in reserve. 
If the treaty published last Friday (Treaty Series 
No. 2, 1898) is the only result of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s 
mission to Menelik, then Prince Henri of Orleans’ 
account of the reception of the English Envoy was not 
very misleading, and trouble between England and 
Abyssinia is inevitable. 

The publication of the treaty has been anxiously 
awaited, for it is universally admitted that in eastern 
tropical Africa, north of the Equator, the ruler of 
Abyssinia at the present moment holds the balance of 
power. No doubt England could break Menelik if 
it chose to make the necessary sacrifices. But the 
necessary sacrifices would be far greater than the 
country is worth; and unless we can either bribe the 
Negus into friendship or frighten him into neutrality we 
cannot hope to recover the Bahr-el-Ghazl provinces or 
hold the right bank of the Nile between Unyoro and 
Khartoum. As it happens, at the present moment the 
political power of Abyssinia is great, and a political 
alliance between Britain and Abyssinia was accordingly 
hoped for. Bearing these considerations in mind, the 
new treaty is as significant as it is disappointing. 
It consists of six articles. The first gives the sub- 
jects of each party to the agreement the right of 
travel and trade in the territory of the other. The 
second, including an annex of a slightly later date, re- 
defines the Abyssinian and British frontiers at the only 
point where they were already defined. The third de- 
clares the road from Zeila to Harrar open to the trade 
of both nations. The fourth concedes to British trade 
most-favoured-nation treatment, and makes Zeila a 
free port for the Abyssinian State. The fifth legalises 
the import of arms into Abyssinia across British terri- 
tory, and in the last article the Negus proclaims his 
hostility to the Mahdists. 

These six articles are a case of all give and no take 
by England, for the ‘‘ concessions” are either valueless 
or are invalidated by restrictions. Thus the nominal 
right of British subjects to travel and trade in Abyssinia 
is rendered inoperative by the clause that expressly pro- 
hibits any armed band, and therefore any properly 
defended trading caravan, from entering Abyssinia ‘‘ on 
any pretext whatever without previous authorisation 
from the competent authorities.” The opening of the 
Zeila-Harrar road was secured by the Anglo-French 
treaty of 2-9 February, 1888; and though the making 
of Zeila a free port to Abyssinia may be a temporary 
blow to Jibutil, it can only affect that port until 
the first stage of the French railway has been built. 
The two articles that appear at first to be con- 
cessions to England are those by which we gain 
most - favoured - nation treatment for trade and the 
Abyssinian declaration of hostility to the Mahdists. 
In 1896 the British imports to Abyssinia amounted to 
less than £12,000, so the trade is infinitesimal. It 
may be said that, though the value of the trade is now 
small, it is well to prepare for the future. The present 
treaty, however, is not likely to avail us much by the 
time that the Abyssinian trade has become worth con- 
sideration. Our old treaties with Madagascar have not 
saved our commercial position there, and paper agree- 
ments are much less likely to do so in Abyssinia. Among 
the numerous titles of ‘‘The Conquering Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah” the most accurately descriptive is that 
which calls him ‘‘ King of Kings of Ethiopia.” That is 
exactly what Menelik is. He is the dominant chief of a 
confederation of unrelated tribes, held together by force. 
The present supremacy of the Shoans is due to the 
temporary destruction of the Tigrian and Amharic power 
by the disastrous war between John II. and the Mahdi, 
and the support simultaneously given by the Italians to 
Menelik. There is no guarantee that after the death of 
the astute Menelik the position of ‘‘ Negus Negust”’ will 
not revert to a Tigrian, who would repudiate the treaties 
of his Shoan predecessor. The second ‘‘ concession” is 
a simple statement of unalterable fact. The fanatical 
Christian who rules over Abyssinia is necessarily an 
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enemy of the fanatical Mohammedans to the west.’ A 
declaration of that fact requires no more guid pro guo 
than a German declaration of hostility to France would 
have deserved in the winter of 1870-71. In exchange 
for these two ‘‘ concessions” England cedes a consider- 
able tract of Somaliland without securing the slightest 
limitation of Abyssinian pretensions to the country 
around Lake Rudolf and along the right bank of the 
Nile, or obtaining any guarantee of neutrality in case of 
an Anglo-Egyptian re-occupation of the Soudan and of 
Sennaar. The treaty does not secure the political alliance 
that would be useful at present. It is a paper agree- 
ment respecting possible trade in the distant future, 
awe ate by the surrender of some loyal tribes of 
ritish subjects to their merciless hereditary foes. 


THE UNBENEFICED CLERGY AND THEIR. 
GRIEVANCE. 


z* is somewhat surprising that so little public atten- 
tion has as yet been directed to the condition of 
the unbeneficed clergy. The public press has been 
almost silent upon the subject. Other classes of the 
community — miners, engineers, carpenters, match- 
makers, waitresses—have found powerful journals to 
champion their respective causes, but little publicity 
has been given to the grievances of the assistant curate 
in the secular press. Therefore, putting aside other 
disabilities and hardships, it is proposed here to deal 
more particularly with the legal status of the curate. 
The law upon the subject is by no means commonly 
understood even by those whom it more immediately 
concerns, and, as a matter of fact, a state of affairs has 
arisen which is distinctly illegal. 

There are only three or four sections in one Act of 
Parliament in which the status of the curate is defined, 
and any attempt made to safeguard his interests. This 
statute 1s 1 and 2 Vict., cap. 106, sec. 95, where it is 
laid down that a curate once licensed to a parish cannot 
be dismissed by the incumbent except with the Bishop’s 

rmission at six months’ notice. It is expressly stated 
a 98) that such permission is only to be given ‘‘ for 
any cause which shall appear to such Bishop to be good 
and reasonable.” It might appear from this that the 
curate’s tenure of his post was sufficiently secure, and 
that it was the intention of the legislature that the 
curate should not be dispossessed of his cure unless for 
grave moral faults such as would suffice to deprive an 
incumbent of his benefice. This power of appeal to 
the Bishops, intended by the State as a protection to 
the curate, has however been rendered of no effect by 
the action of the Bishops themselves. The causes for 
which Bishops habitually give incumbents permission 
to dismiss their assistants, so far from being ‘‘ good 
and reasonable,” are frequently of the most trivial 
character. The incumbent has merely to declare that 
the parish can no longer afford the expense of a curate, 
and the Bishop often without making any investigation 
gives the necessary permission. Neither does he hesi- 
tate to grant a fresh title to a deacon in the same parish 
from which an experienced priest has been removed. 
Refusal on the part of the Bishop to give the necessary 
permission to the incumbent is so rare as to be a 
negligeable quantity, and no case of such refusal has 
ever come to the notice of the present writer. A curate 
so dismissed has no redress. It is true that if the 
Bishop ‘‘ revokes” the curate’s licence, that is cancels 
it, for some misdemeanour or for erroneous doctrinal 
teaching, the curate has the right of appeal to the 
Archbishop of the Province, who is bound to hold a 
court of inquiry into the circumstances of the case. 
But it is doubtful, unless there be some specific allega- 
tions of this kind, whether any appeal would lie to the 
Archbishop. Probably not. The Act of Parliament is 
obscurely worded, and very few cases have been taken 
into the courts. In the case of Poole v. the Bishop of 


‘London, it was, however, decided that no appeal could 


be made to the civil courts, the Archbishop’s decision 
being final. Notwithstanding this permission to appeal 
granted by the State, the curate therefore has practi- 
cally been reduced to the position of an employé of an in- 
cumbent. If the curate’s position were similar to that 
of an employé in any other profession, it might be 
argued that there was little cause for complaint. There 
is however a marked difference. The curate labours 
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under this grave disability : he cannot start upon clerical 
business for himself. The doctor’s assistant, if dis- 
missed, can start-practice on his own account without let 
orhindrance. .The curate is debarred from this privilege 
which belongs to any ordinary employé, for the whole: 
of the ground is already occupied by the freeholders, 
that is by the beneficed clergy. Having regard to this 
disability, the State provided the curate with what was 
fondly supposed to be a protection against the arbitrary 
action of an incumbent. This has proved illusory. 
The result is that a condition of things has arisen never 
contemplated by the State. It must further be pointed 
out that the Act 1 and 2 Vict. cap. 106 was passed when 
there were comparatively few assistant clergy. The 
relationship between curate and incumbent defined by 
the Act may have answered sufficiently well when every: 
curate was sure of promotion to a benefice within a 
vety few years—four or five at the most. The assistant 
curate might fairly be regarded during that period as a 
probationer learning his work. It is quite otherwise: 
now, whilst there are frequently three or four priests 
working in the same parish who cannot fairly be charac- 
terised as apprentices. Where there was formerly only 
one priest in a parish there are now on an average 
two, and the second is often the equal in experience 
and capacity with the first. Thus an entirely altered 
condition of affairs has grown up. The relationship 
which should exist between two experienced priests 
working together in the same parish has never been the 
subject of legislation on the part of the State, nor of 
regulation on the part of the Church. Whilst the cir- 
cumstances are altered the Act of Parliament remains: 
the same. 

The idea that the curate is merely the private servant 
of his rector is firmly rooted amongst the laity, who 
commonly make use of the phrase ‘‘ keeping a curate.” 
As a matter of fact only a very small portion of curates” 
stipends is paid by incumbents themselves, far less than 
is commonly supposed. Even when the greater part or 
the whole is so paid, it yet comes from the revenues of 
the benefice which are not, strictly speaking, the private 
income of the incumbent. This is apparent from the 
law which enacts that when the income is above £500, 
and the population over 3000, the Bishop may 
require the incumbent to appoint a curate and 
pay him from the income of the benefice, otherwise 
the living may be sequestrated and the stipend 
paid from the revenues by the Bishop. It may be 
granted that whilst he is still under thirty or thirty- 
five the curate has no difficulty in securing a post ; the 
hardship comes later when middle age is reached. It 
is certain that there are many middle-aged unbeneficed 
clergy, efficient and active, who nevertheless are with-- 
out employment. This state of affairs contravenes the 
canon law of the Church. It is laid down in the thirty- 
third canon that if a Bishop shall admit any person into 
the ministry without a satisfactory title then ‘‘ he shall 
keep and maintain him with all things necessary till he 
do prefer him to some Ecclesiastical living ;” or else 
the Archbishop shall suspend the Bishop from giving of 
Orders by the space of one year. And the obligation to- 
maintenance is further apparent from the form of the: 
title given by the incumbent without which none can be 
ordained: ‘* And I do hereby promise and engage with: 
your lordship and the said C.D. that I will continue to 
employ the said C.D. in the office of curate in my said 
Church until he shall be otherwise provided with some 
Ecclesiastical preferment.” Yet this promise is habit- 
ually disregarded. 

Such is the unhappy position in which the unbeneficed 
clergy at present find themselves. It is entirely illegal, 
contrary alike to the law of the State and the law of the 
Church. What-can be done? An attempt should be 
made without delay to determine the relationship which 
should exist between two experienced priests working 
in the same parish. It has been suggested, amongst 
others by the Archdeacon of London, that the ancient 
Colleges of Priests should be revived. The assistant 
clergy would have fixity of tenure and each his special 
department of parochial work. The incumbent would 
be primus inter pares! This would be merely to extend 
to the parish the system) in vogue in colleges and 
cathedral chapters, where the dean is the head of the 
college, and the canons have tenure for life. There is 
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no reason why the aid of Parliament should not be in- 
voked. Indeed as long as the Church is established it 
is the duty of Parliament to settle the matter. More- 
over, whilst patronage and benefices bills dealing 
exclusively with the beneficed clergy have repeatedly 
occupied the attention of the legislature, the unbeneficed 
have not occupied a single minute of ministerial time 
since the first year of the present reign. The Bishops 
might regulate the matter, if they would, by refusing to 
ordain all and sundry who are presented to them as long 
as experienced priests remain unemployed. There need 
be no arbitrary restriction of output. A raising of the 
standard of examination in every diocese would effect 
the reform in a few years and greatly benefit the Church. 
Let the Bishops refuse permission to incumbents to dis- 
miss curates unless the cause be ‘‘ good and reasonable,” 
that is, such as a court of law would allow. Unless 
they will take steps to remedy these evils themselves, 
an appeal to the State must be made, indeed such a 
course is already being advocated. Should the present 
policy of drift be continued much longer we should not 
be surprised to find a large number of assistant clergy 
advocating Disestablishment. 


A DAY IN THE MONTAIGNES DE L’ESTEREL. 


FoR some days I had had it in my mind to make an 
excursion into those mountains of the Estérel, 
which jut out into the sea five or six miles to the west 
and south-west of Cannes. Their wavy outlines darkly 
and sharply defined against the sky were alluring to 
me. Not long after, Iessayed a reconnaissance on 
foot one afternoon, but I had been mistaken as to their 
distance from Cannes. The clearness of the dry air had 
misled me, and I had not reached the first ascent by a 
full mile when the evening shadows, accentuated by the 
near presence of the mountains, obliged me to return. 
I had seen enough, however, to excite my curiosity, and 
early next morning I started on my bicycle to spend the 
day in the Estérel. In true unsportsmanlike fashion I 
avoided the preliminary hills in the suburbs of Cannes 
by descending seaward to’ the Boulevard du Midi. 
From there I could see the beautiful Promenade de la 
Creusette, encircled with villas that shone white in the 
early sun. Off the Pointe the two islets of Lerins lay 
slumbering in the sea. It was a lovely morning. A 
slight breeze from the south-east just stirred the surface 
of the bay, and the ripples gleamed like spangles in 
the sunbeams. The blueness of the sky was as that of 
a gem in flames, and it was echoed in the deeper blue 
of the sea that scarcely faded, even towards the ex- 
tremity of the horizon. 

It was warm in the sun, as I soon discovered, and the 
tendency of the wind to blow in my direction did not add 
to coolness. However, I soon left behind me Cannes 
and its palms and other monstrous vegetables of the 
South. As far as the foot of the Estérel Mountains, the 
road, fringed with plane-trees, is almost perfectly flat, 
and with the wind at my back I flew along at a good 
pace. Presently began the gradual ascent up the 
mountain road. At first its steepness was not very ap- 
parent, so ingeniously is it graduated. Moreover, in 
the morning sunlight the mountains seemed to lose 
some of their sombreness, and the yellow flowers of 
afew mimosa-trees lent an air of cheerfulness to the 
scene. But this was not long to continue. The road 
went on rising, and the heat of the sun was such that I 
got off my machine to push it up. There was then an 
Opportunity for me to look round. The road I was 
ascending was on the right-hand side of a deep pine- 
clad ravine, at the- bottom of which rushed a moun- 
tain torrent; on the other side towered mountain 
upon mountain, pine-clad, with fantastically shaped 
summits of greyish white rock. At first, with the 
wonderful sky above me, the white sun, the keen 
air and the joyful energy born of physical exercise, 
I merely studied the various colour-effects produced 
by the contrast of the soil, now grey, now red, with the 
sombre pines that surrounded me on all sides. When, 
however, fatigue began to come upon me (it is no light 
matter to push a heavy machine up a winding ascent), I 
began to notice the intense solitude of the place. I had 
met no one on the road; I had seen no human habita- 
tion : there was a dead silence around me. Nota bird- 
note did I hear: not a sound. All was perfectly still. 
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Everywhere those dark, birdless pine-woods or bare 


grey rock. It was oppressive after a while. Could 
those deep ravines ever have been penetrated by the 
sunlight? It seemed hardly probable. The very rays 
of the sun as they struck the pines rather seemed dark- 
ened than the pines lightened. But presently the road 
closed on my left and opened out on my right. It was 
a welcome change. There was still, indeed, a pre- 
cipitous pine-clad ravine, with mountain-peaks, on my 
right hand; but I could now see beyond them the 
familiar promontory of Cannes, and far, far away to 
the north-east the snow-covered summits of the Italian 
=. The road began to descend—which added to my 
delight. I got on my machine and whizzed round 
corner after corner of the winding path, till at the 
bottom I lost control and was very nearly thrown over 
the Pont St. Jean into the stream beneath. Then came 
another and a yet longer ascent; but my spirits had 
revived. I sagely reflected that a long ascent must 
have its corresponding descent. The solitude grew less 
oppressive. I met a cart heavily laden with timber, 
driven by two horses, going slowly and heavily along. 
The cheerful driver cracked his whip and greeted me 
with a smiling, ‘‘Ca fait pousser,” as he observed me 
toiling up. 

The higher I went the higher rose the mountain peaks 
around me ; and on all sides were pines, and ravines, 
and rocks and silence. Presently I was shut off from 
the sun altogether, and overshadowed in a pine forest. 
It grew chilly at once. There were frozen pools 
by the roadside, which bore my weight without 
sign of cracking. Even the torrents that rush down 
the mountain sides in every direction were frozen, on 
the surface at any rate; whilst it often happened that, 
even where the sun contrived to penetrate the thick 
wood, the road was covered with a hoar frost. Beneath 
the pines I saw here and there bracken, parched brown 
with the dryness or frozen with the cold of the air. 
Gradually the character of the landscape changed. The 
mountain slopes and peaks remained, sad and gloomy 
as before, but a wide fertile valley, studded with farms 
and cultivated plantations and flocks of brown sheep, 
opened out on my right. Then came another descent ; 
then a short rise, and I had reached the Logis d’Estérel. 
Here I stopped for a few minutes, and beneath the 
skeleton boughs of a ghostly green-greyish plane-tree 
drank some icy-cold Mediterranean lager-bier. After 
leaving the inn the temperature appeared to decrease with 
every yard climbed. But at last I reached the highest 
point of the road, about 1500 feet above the sea, and 
then, mounting my bicycle, I prepared for a rush down 
at nothing less than twenty to twenty-five miles an hour. 
Nor was I disappointed. The exhilaration of it was 
indéscribable, a sensation not to be forgotten. The 
hard, dry, keen air, the height above the precipitous 
ravines on either side, the massive mountain tops, 
even the grey boulders and the dark pines, became to 
me a part of the joy of mere living. It was an 
utter intoxication of the senses. What did I care 
now for sombre pines or bare peaks? I con- 
temptuously whirled past them and round corners I 
should not have attempted at any considerable speed in 
cold blood ; past one or two carriages labouring slowly 
up the beautifully graduated French road whose advan- 
tages I only now appreciated ; past ravines, and pines, 
and corners and bridges. On, and on, and on. My 
machine itself seemed to have taken a second breath or 
a second life ; it bounded forward in a kind of frenzy at 
almost uncontrollable speed. Kilometre after kilometre 
flashed by unnoticed, till finally, as I dashed round a 
corner and over what turned out to be the last bridge 
over a mountain stream I found myself again in front of 
an ascent. But it was not high or steep. The moun- 
tains had, in the course of the descent, diminished to 
hills; and the hills presently dwindled to gentle 
undulations. Some ivy-clad Roman remains on either 
side of the road, and I was at Fréjus ; like Toulon and 
Marseilles, not too clean or fragrant. Passing through 
its narrow streets and the market-place, I took the 
road, quite flat and hedged in by plane-trees, to St. 
Raphael. There on a terrace almost overhanging the 
windless sea, I had my ‘‘déjeuner.” Over my head 
spread a mimosa-tree with clusters of yellow blooms ; 
on my right red roses were climbing up some trellis- 
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work. Palms in abundance: whilst from beneath 
green leaves peeped the fruit of orange and lemon-trees. 
I was happy with the happiness of perfect physical 
condition. In the late afternoon I went on leisurely by 
the sea-road, past the little pine-fringed bays with their 
delicate-tinted rocks—exquisite cameos of scenery: then 
on to Agay by a villainous bad road. Still after such a 
glorious day even the average Englishman does not 
insist strongly on his privilege to swear and grumble: 
and I toiled, leading my machine over flint-strewn 
paths and up sandy ascents, which in the morning 
would have sorely tried one. But nothing now could 
ruffle my serenity ; the Epicurean gods were not more 
indifferent to human trials than I was to my own. It 
may be that my calmness broke down for a moment 
when I saw the train for Cannes steaming into Agay 
Station and my tyre burst; and it may be that when, 
after running with my machine to the station, hallooing 
all the way, I saw the train leaving as I reached the 
platform, my frame of mind was temporarily un- 
Christian. I had two hours to wait: the next station, 
Le Trayas, was eleven miles away, and I was informed 
that there was a shocking road to it. So I had perforce 
to remain: and I didnot regret it. I could see the last of 
the Estérel that day. I walked past the stone bridge, 
under which flows the little Grenouiller, along the 
shingly beach, round the bay of Agay to the point. 
The setting sun was tinging with crimson the myriad 
wavelets of the bay. I turned from it to look once 
more at those sunless, voiceless mountains of the 
Estérel. A darkness had quickly fallen upon them; 
and through an arch of the grey stone bridge I saw an 
evening mist slowly rising from the little mountain- 
stream up the pine-clad ravines. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI, BY GHIRLANDAIO. 


A DISCUSSION, sufficiently animated for Florence, 
though scarcely conducted with the spirit of the 
** Saturday Review,” has recently been smouldering in 
the columns of the ‘‘ Nazione.” A few days ago, that 
journal announced that one of the Government officials 
in charge of the fabric of the church of Ognissanti, in 
Florence, had discovered there ‘‘una tavoletta di quercia” 
(really a stone slab) bearing the arms and epitaph of the 
notary, Amerigo Vespucci. Unluckily for the dis- 
coverer, this slab had been found by chance some three 
or four years ago by Father Luca, one of the Friars of 
Ognissanti, and myself, in our search for the burial- 
place of Sandro Botticelli. I even went to the cost of 
having the slab photographed at the time; but caring 
little for the rdle of discoverer, I omitted to advertise 
my ‘‘find.” However, the ‘‘ Nazione” went on to 
state that the discovery of this slab had led to the 
discovery of nothing less than the long-lost portrait, by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, of Amerigo Vespucci, the 
famous navigator who gave his name to America. The 
next day one of the fathers of the church wrote to the 
paper that the discovery of this fresco was really due to 
his having pointed out to Signor Guido Carocci, the 
Inspector of Monuments, certain indications in an MS. 
volume of collections relating to the church, which were 
made in the 17th century, and which still remain in the 
possession of the monastery. Signor Carocci replied, 
gathering to himself as much of the glory as he 
plausibly could ; and so the argument proceeds. But I 
must confess that the Monk has plainly carried the day. 
I will merely point out, that had the Government 
Inspector of Monuments really known his business, he 
would not have wasted his time in trying to find the lost 
fresco by Ghirlandaio in one or other of the two chapels 
of the Vespucci, which still remains in the transepts of 
the church of Ognissanti. A reference to the manu- 
script work, invaluable in regard to whatever relates to 
the churches of Florence, the ‘‘ Sepoltuario Fiorentino ” 
compiled by Stefano Rosselli in 1657, would have shown 
that the sepulchral slab, which now lies on the.floor of 
the Vespucci chapel in the left transept of the church, 
originally lay before the altar of another branch of the 
Vespucci which remains in the nave. This slab bears 
the inscription : 


S. AMERIGO VESPVCCIO POSTERISQVE SVIS. M CCCC LXXII. — 


and could commemorate but one member of the family, 
the grandfather of Amerigo, the navigator. Here 
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obviously was the place to look for the fresco by 
Ghirlandaio. 

But let us come to the real interest of the matter, 
the painting itself. Vasari, speaking of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, says that ‘‘his first paintings were in 
Ognissanti, in the chapel of the Vespucci, where is a 
dead Christ with some saints, and above an arch (e sopra 
un arco) a ‘ Misericordia,’ in which is the portrait of 
Amerigo Vespucci, who made the voyage of the Indies.” 
Vasari no doubt wrote, or intended to write ‘‘ and 
above, in an arch, a Misericordia.”” The ‘‘in,” which 
has here dropped out, has proved the confusion of 
endless annotators of the Aretine; though had they 
turned to a sixteenth-century guide, ‘‘ Le Bellezze di 
Fiorenze,” by Francesco Bocchi, published in 1591, they 
would have found the fresco, which there remained 
apparently in its original condition, correctly described : 
‘*In vno Arco nel quale é dipinta vna Misericordia dt 
mano di Domenico altre si ci ha il ritratto di Amerigo 
Vespucci,” &c. 

And so it has turned out : on removing the picture (a 
painting of little value by Matteo Rosselli, representing 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary) from above the altar of the 
Vespucci, the third altar to the right, on entering the 
nave by the great doorway, the fresco by Ghirlandaio 
has been found, answering in every respect to Vasari’s 
description. Originally it covered the entire wall of a 
large circular-headed recess, in which the altar stood. 
At some time or another, probably in 1627, when the 
fine Gothic Church of the Umiliati was plastered over 
with the ‘‘ stucchi” and gilding as we now see it, the 
margins of the fresco were hacked away all round, ir 
order to make room for the stone fillet, or border, 
against which Matteo Rosselli’s painting of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary was fixed, when the altar was restored, 
as Richa tells us, by the Archbishop Marzimedici. At 
an earlier time, probably at the end of the sixteenth 
century, when the columns and entablature of petra 
serena, which now enclose the recess, were erected, the 
fresco suffered a far more serious injury, namely, what 
the guardians of our own medizval monuments call 
‘* restoration.” 

In the upper part of the fresco, filling the ‘‘lunette” of 
the recess, is the ‘‘ Misericordia,” our Lady of Pity 
standing with outstretched hands above a number of 
worshippers, who kneel under the folds of her ample 
mantle, which is held up on either side by an angel. 
These kneeling figures, which are twelve in number, 
are obviously portraits; and among them, as Vasari 
would have us believe, is the portrait of Amerigo 
Vespucci. One thing, however, is not to be 
questioned, that this lunette is an early and unusually 
fine work by Domenico Ghirlandaio; though many 
parts, especially the figure of the Virgin, have been 
grievously repainted, and the heads of the kneeling 
figures are not free from retouches. The girl in the 
red dress, kneeling on the left of the Virgin, is equat 
in grace and loveliness to the figure of Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni in the choir of Santa Maria Novella: and 
the heads of the two men who kneel behind the bishop, 
on the other side of the picture, remind us that among 
the precursors of Leonardo, Domenico Ghirlandaio 
was not inferior to any portrait-painter in the Florence 
of his day. Occupying the centre of the wall below 
the ‘‘ Misericordia” is the Deposition from the Cross, 
or ‘' Pieta,” as Vasari calls it, between two circular- 
headed niches with full-length figures of saints or 
angels. 

Here what must strike the most inexpert eye is not 
only the inferior state of the picture as it at present 
exists, but the inferior quality of the painting as it 
originally was. To begin with, the fluted band of 
ornament which separates the ‘‘ Misericordia ” from the 
‘*Pieta,” the whole of the sky and landscape in the lower 
picture, the two circular-headed niches, and, indeed, not — 
only the niche on the right, but the flower-pot above, the 
bracket below, and what remains of the figure within it, 
are wholly the work of some clumsy restorer of the close 
of the sixteenth century. The mutilated figure in the 
niche on the left, with a ‘‘ story” of little figures, which 
corresponds to the bracket below the niche on the other 
side, have not been repainted, but they are so frag- 
mentary that they are of little interest. All that really 
remains is the group of figures composing the Pieta = © 
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about these, despite the retouches that disfigure them, 
it is possible to come at some conclusion. Their com- 
position is ungainly ; the dead figure of Christ is any- 
thing but dignified: in short, a hand less sensitive 
than which painted the ‘‘ Misericordia” above, is here 
evident in the ‘‘ Pieta.” The fine sense for the beauty 
of form and structure, which characterises the kneeling 
figures above, which characterises all Domenico Ghir- 
{andaio’s work, is wanting: and there are certain traits 
in this painting which recall the work of Cosimo 
Rosselli. On the whole, I suspect that this Pieta is by 
Domenico’s brother, David. If the chapel, as the 
sepulchral inscription would suggest, was founded in 
1472, these frescoes were probably painted shortly after 
that date. In 1475 Domenico and David are found 
painting together at Rome, in the library of the Vatican. 
If this view is correct, these paintings are the earliest 
known works of Domenico and David Ghirlandaio to 
which a date could be ascribed with any degree of 
certainty : and, in any case, their discovery is artistically 
one of no slight degree of importance. 

But the question remains, have we here the portrait 
of Amerigo Vespucci, as Vasari states. On the surface, 
it is by no means clear that Vasari’s statement is any- 
thing more than one of many other gossiping state- 
ments of the same kind. Indeed, in this group of 
kneeling figures have we the portraits of Amerigo 
Vespucci, the founder of the chapel, and of his family, 
at all? Who is the bishop? No pedigree of the 
Vespucci family, which I have had the good fortune to 
see, explains this very obvious question. Who is the 
Dominican? Not Giorgio Antonio, who did not take 
the habit until after Ghirlandaio’s death. Who is the 
nun? Of course, a figure has already been selected 
and labelled Amerigo Vespucci, and the powers that be 
propose to remove the little slab of Amerigo, the 
grandfather, which is still in its original position in 
what was once the wall of the cemetery, and so marks 
the burial-place of the Vespucci, in the interior of the 
church, by way of an additional label for the fresco. 
Will no one protest against this method of falsifying 
history ? HERBERT P. Horne. 


THE WESTMINSTER ‘‘ IMPROVEMENT” 
SCHEME. 


“T™ announcement that a philanthropic syndicate 
was eager to improve the sanitary condition of 
Westminster and to provide London, between the 
Houses of Parliament and Lambeth Bridge, with an 
extension of the Victoria Embankment seems to have 
caught a number of those guileless men, the London 
editors, napping, and received at the start a good deal 
of bland and gratified encouragement. Since then, 
however, the mouth of the gift-horse has been more 
rudely examined. An article and Mr. E. P. Warren’s 
letter in the ‘‘Times,” and discussions in the more wary 
journals have put the public on their guard, and it may 
be hoped that when the Bill to acquire compulsory powers 
of purchase for the proposed Company comes before the 
House, the generous intentions of its promoters will be 
sharply scrutinised. 

The area dealt with runs back from the river frontage 
referred to as far as the other side of Marsham Street, and 
includes two areas, one a large oblong with St. John’s 
Church in Smith Square as its centre, and the Horse- 
ferry Road, running to Lambeth Bridge, as its south- 
ward boundary. Another block, roughly triangular, 
added on to the northward, carries the field of operation 
up to the street that skirts the wall of the Abbey precinct. 
A small but important extension absorbs the block of 
houses that faces the Victoria Tower and the ‘‘ Victoria 
Garden” on the river front immediately above it. All 
this ground the Company proposes to acquire, pulling 
down the existing houses, abolishing most of the 
existing streets, and rebuilding on the site thus cleared 
as may seem best with a view to rent. Their case 
is that their proceedings will render a ‘‘ possible 
hotbed of epidemics” healthy, and will add greatly 
to the public convenience and amenity, without cost to 
the ratepayers. 

The first part of their case has already been demol- 
ished by ‘the officer of health for the district. The 
figures published dispose of the idea that there is any- 
thing to be said for improvement on the score of the 
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prevalence of infectious disease. If the promoters fall 
back from this contention on the ground that they are 
going to put up clean new handsome mansions in place 
of buildings many of which are old and some shabby, 
their critics may well ask whether a district rebuilt in 
the style of Victoria Street will really be wholesomer 
and pleasanter than Millbank as it is. There will be 
fewer streets ; it will be to the interest of the Company 
to build as high as the act allows, reducing their streets 
in effect to dark and narrow lanes; the population 
will be increased; whatever the results, they will 
not be the letting in of light and air. 

The sanitary plea, then, cannot be taken very seri- 
ously, and what we have to discuss is the remainder of 
the bribe offered to the public as value for the ad- 
vantages the Company promise themselves. 

Before offering their bribe, the promoters must have 
asked themselves what improvements Londoners would 
be likely to desire and to insist upon, granted a general 
transformation of this site. The answer is that the 
public interest would doubtless demand two main 
advantages, one an increase of convenience, the other 
an increase of amenity. The increase of convenience 
would be a broad thoroughfare to carry traffic from 
the Strand and the Victoria Embankment past the 
Houses of Parliament into the Grosvenor Road. The 
increase of amenity would consist in sweeping away 
the line of wharfs along Millbank Street, and con- 
structing an embankment there, with a promenade and 
trees or a garden, to continue the scrap beside the 
Victoria Tower. 

Now the Company, in putting a name on their bribe, 
very ingeniously confuse these two distinct require- 
ments. They give their Bill the sounding title of 
Victoria Embankment Extension, and, since most 
people are too lazy to look at a map or plan, a pleasing 
picture vaguely frames itself of an embankment along the 
river side from Westminster to Lambeth Bridge, forming 
at once a thoroughfare and a handsome and agreeable 
promenade on the river front. A glance at the map, or 
a moment’s reflection if the place is familiar, is enough 
to destroy this illusion. The Victoria Embankment 
Extension scheme is no extension of the Embankment 
thoroughfare, because no extension is possible. That 
thoroughfare is interrupted at Westminster by the in- 
trusion of the Houses of Parliament on the river front, 
and to get round that block and take up a similar 
thoroughfare on the far side would involve turning 
round three right angles. Now the promoters of the 
scheme of course saw this point, and make no 
pretence to accommodate (frafic along the river 
front. But the full impudence of their scheme reveals 
itself when we discover that neither have they provided 
on the river front for a promenade with any resem- 
blance to that of the Victoria Embankment. Their 
object has been to economise every possible foot of 
ground for an immense block of houses on the riverside, 
probably mansions of flats. This stretches unbroken 
from one end to the other of the site, so that no glinipse 
of the river would be possible from behind ; between it 
and the river would run a narrow terrace of forty feet, 
approached by a lane at the Westminster end, and abut- 
ting upon the chains of Lambeth Bridge at the other. 
This, which would be to all intents and purposes a 
private river frontage for the dwellers in the block of 
houses, is what is held out to Londoners as an exten- 
sion of the Victoria Embankment. 

But, it will be asked, if the scheme belies its name 
and prevents for all time the arrangement of an open 
river front and promenade between Westminster and 
Lambeth, if it thus ignores amenity, does it by some 
other means than the embankment route provide for 
traffic and thoroughfare. If my readers will consult a 
map, they will find that it proposes to make matters a 
good deal worse than it finds them. The Company pro- 
poses, indeed, to cut a street of about the width of 
Regent Street—misnamed a boulevard—behind the 
block of houses already described, through to the 
Horseferry Road. But consider its direction. The 
present line of Millbank Street is the proper line for 


_ such a thoroughfare to take, because it strikes the river 


at Lambeth Bridge, and traffic therefore turns into the 
bridge, or continues straight acrass into the Grosvenor 
Road. The line of the proposed street is cut regard- 
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- pieces with a finished precision and a delicacy 
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P léssly of anything outside of the Company’s site. It 


strikes the Horseferry Road at some distance from the 
bridge, at a point where there is no continuation on the 
further side, so that traffic for Grosvenor Road must 
take a right-angled turn into the narrow Horseferry 
Road, and then another at the congested angle by the 
bridge. This ludicrous planning, like the whittling 
away of the embankment, is designed simply to allow 
the big rectangle of houses to run symmetrically from 
end to end of the site. To sum up shortly, the effect of 
the scheme for the public under the two heads of 
amenity and convenience is very much as if the Company 
offered to build a high wall along the river-side from 
one end of their property to the other, shutting out the 
river, and diverted the present natural line of traffic 
so as to run it against another wall in the Horseferry 
Road. 

These objections to the main points of the scheme 
ought to wreck it, but this is not all. In the extension 
of their territory referred to above, opposite the Victoria 
Tower and garden, the Company presumes not only to 
pull down the charming old houses in Abingdon Street, 
but thereby to seize on a site for dividend development 
that ought certainly to be reserved, if it is touched at 
all, for imperial or civic purposes. Backing on the 
Abbey Garden, fronting the Houses of Parliament, at 
the very heart of the Imperial city, this ground ought not 
to be carelessly bartered for a cheap embankment. 


. More wanton, because here there is no question of 


making or widening a thoroughfare, is the raid upon 
the triangle including Great College Street, Barton 
Street and Cowley Street. These streets are one of the 
few fragments left of the London of the early eighteenth 


‘ century, when men still knew how to build with unpre- 


tentious dignity and beauty. Even London surely is not 


_so pressed for space that we cannot afford to keep this 


little fringe to the Abbey precincts, instead of piling up 
monster flats against its very wall. Even were the rest 
of the scheme a good one, this corner ought to be 
saved. 

I pass over some other points, such as the fate of the 
‘*Jewel Tower,” of the old house next it (the line 
makes a curious detour here to include Mr. Labouchere’s 
house, hardly, one would think, with a view expressly 
to provoke his opposition in the House and the Press), 
of the Architectural Museum; the worsening of effect 
for St. John’s Church, and so forth. I have examined 
the value of the bribe as the Company offer it, from the 
point of view of what London may be supposed to 
wish. Clearly on the two heads of convenience and 
amenity it is not good enough. But, supposing it to 
be bettered in both directions, is it clear that London 
wants these two things at this point so pressingly and 
immediately that it is worth while to turn over all this 
ground to a company to deal with as it pleases ? 
Supposing, by modification of the scheme, we get a 


. thoroughfare taking the direction of Millbank Street, 


and a garden between this and the river embankment 
(the terms the Company ought in honesty to offer), is the 
bargain good enough ? 

The residents in Grosvenor Road would like the new 
road, and it would make a better approach for the Tate 
Gallery, but I am not sure that in the matter of 
thoroughfare the necessity goes beyond what an improve- 
ment of Millbank Street by ordinary means would effect. 
Nor am I sure that another bit of grandiose embank- 
ment, of which we have so great a neglected length 
already, would add to the river front a section more 
interesting than the picturesque broken wharves where 
the barges now unload. Certainly these things are not 
So necessary as to justify throwing in the little Abbey 


Streets to make the Syndicate’s books balance. It 


should be added that the project offers something of a 
bribe to Members of the House in the shape of nice new 
flats within a stone’s throw. Their conduct in discussing 
it should be the more closely scrutinised. .D. S. M. 


LAMOUREUX ONCE MORE. 
A‘ his worst Lamoureux is a thorough craftsman ; 
at his best he cannot be reckoned amongst the 
greatest conductors. Give him an orchestra, allow him 


a few weeks to practise upon it, and he will play a few 
that sur- 


prise one ; allow him a year that he will achieve only . 
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a little more. He is worth hearing ; and it is indeed 
imperative that every one should hear him ; not to have 
heard him is to be in the plight of the man in Johnson’s 
time who had not been to Ranelagh. And hearing 
him it is imevitable that one should be charmed, even 
fascinated, by his genius for perfection within limits ; 
but the fascination and the charm cannot blind one to 
the extreme narrowness of those limits. Mozart suits 
him exactly; his renderings of Mozart, and of such 
things as the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, are alto- 
gether unsurpassable. But in the more modern music 
—Wagner, the later Beethoven—one finds no colour, no. 
rich human emotion ; his coldness, clearness, brightness 
and hard outlines remind one of a stereoscopic repre- 
sentation of a landscape; there is light and form, but 
no colour, never any colour. 

It is true that his programme on Wednesday evening 
was a sadly bungled affair, not at all arranged with a 
view of enabling one to appreciate whatever of beauty 
and feeling Lamoureux got into his version of the 
Choral Symphony. Before the symphony came the 
‘* Magic Flute” overture and a ‘‘ Danse Macabre” of 
Saint-Saéns, after it the prelude to the third act of 
‘* Lohengrin”; and not content with botching things 
in this way Lamoureux must needs play the ‘‘ Danse. 
Macabre” twice. It was strange to discover an artist 
so conscientious in some things so utterly without con- 
sc.2nce in this. At this time of day a conductor or 
singer or player who accepts an encore should surely be: 
sent to prison or made to sit out a Philharmonic 
concert. And why should Saint-Saéns appear in such 
goodly company as Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner? 
Keats may have peppered his throat so as to enjoy 
doubly the delicious coolness of claret; but it is not. 
recorded that he did it twice, and ordinary mortals do. 
not care to do it at all, And the quality of the pepper 
leaves to be desired. Saint-Saéns has, I suppose, 
written as much music as any composer ever did; he 
has certainly written more rubbish than any one I can 
think of. It is the worst, most rubbishy kind of 
rubbish : it is entirely insincere. There is no real Saint-. 
Saéns: he does not exist ; there is no such personality: 
there is only a something which has a wonderful trick 
of aping other men’s manners, of pretending—to the 
outer casual view with some success—to feel as other 
men have felt and to think as other men have felt. He 
is never himself—there is no self that he can be—he is. 
always some one; skin him (merely figuratively, of 
course), strip one layer after another from him, as Peer 
Gynt did to the onion, and at the iast you will come on 
no kernel, but sheer vacuity. In all his music he enrages. 
you by leading you to suppose that presently some- 
thing will arrive; then presently you discover that 
nothing more than you are getting ever will arrive, 
that Saint-Saéns does and will express nothing because. 
he has nothing to express, that he is merely posing 
for the moment in the Beethoven, or, it may be, in the 
Bach or the Wagner attitude. Even this ‘‘ Danse 
Macabre ” he has never felt, though it is a thing one 
might expect every Frenchman to feel. The French, 
with their curious, almost Byronic, trick of creating a. 
bogey—be it a god or a devil—and pretending to believe. 
in it that they may afterwards enjoy themselves. 
by pretending to defy it, have always taken quite a 
ludicrous pleasure in contemplating death. Seeing 
that Frenchmen die on battlefields or in their beds as. 
bravely as other men, one can scarcely believe that they 
fear death more than other men. But certainly they 
pretend to fear it, and on Montmartre you find most. 
wondrous cabarets, where you drink, with only tapers. 
lit in a darkened room, off a coffin for a table; and. 
then you are taken into a dank, dismal cavern where 
one of the company—such company, it is true !—steps. 
into a coffin and is turned into a mouldering corpse 
and then into a skeleton before your eyes. Berlioz. 
enjoyed the thing enormously: the March to the 
Scaffold—indeed the whole of the ‘‘ Episode in the 
Life of an Artist ”—is nothing more than a low Mont- 
martre show. But Saint-Saéns cannot enjoy even that : 
he only writes a ‘‘ Danse Macabre ” because-other people. 
have done it ; and of the genuine ‘‘ Macabre” there is. 
nothing in his ‘“Danse.” There is not a stroke of 


‘invention init. The tuning of the violin was done by 


Schumann half-a-century ago ; the xylophone has been 
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ark. Stay—I am wrong: some of them were certainly 
invented or discovered by the eminent Mr. Sankey. 

To be compelled to sit in considerable mental agony 
while Lamoureux went twice through this wretched 
piece of bogus music was not exactly calculated to 
throw one into the proper mood for listening to 
Beethoven’s huge secular mass. If any one, therefore, 
undervalues his rendering of this, Lamoureux can only 
blame himself; there is no law—in England, at least— 
to compel him to play Saint-Saéns. - For my own part, 
I do not think I undervalue Lamoureux’s rendering. Save 
for a few lapses the precision and delicacy were exquisite ; 
many things came out with a clearness that I have not 
noticed before ; one made discoveries of new points—as 
one always does when Beethoven, or any of the giants, 
is so much as decently played. . The trio of the Scherzo 


was dainty and fresh as a young wild-rose with the, 


dew on it; the announcement of the theme of the Hymn 
to Joy was superb in its poise and restraint ; parts of the 
first movement and of the Adagio were ‘filled with a 
ware beauty. But—! 
would be absurd. In the first moyement there was no 
‘sense of the unrelenting iron grip of a joyless life—that 
strange, appalling sense which makes the movement 
one of the saddest and most terrible in music; the 
momentary gleams of illusory happiness were passed 
over so that one who had not heard the symphony 
genuinely interpreted could not possibly have got 
at its meaning. The slow movement, tremulous 
‘with human tenderness, was given with infinite refine- 
ment, but its true inwardness was obviously not all 
apparent to Lamoureux. The strangely compounded 
Scherzo, now diabolically careless and uproarious, now 
almost melting. into tears—see what one might call 
the second subject—was run straight through, accu- 
rately, for the most part, but in a way that was quite 
too gentlemanly., The Hymn to Joy suffered least, 
though the miraculous ‘‘ iiber Sternen” passage missed 
fire altogether. The soloists were not very successful. 
Mr. Lloyd Chandos seemed afraid to let himself loose ; 
Mr. Thomas Meux was too little afraid, and thought 
less of the rhythm of the music than of producing a 
prodigious quantity of tone. Of Mrs. Henson and Mrs. 
Belle Cole the less said the better; their parts hardly 
bear discussion. And on the whole, though I am glad 
to have heard Lamoureux’s rendering, I have no desire 
to hear it again, though it will always be a pleasure to 
‘listen when he plays the music that suits him. But no 
umore Saint-Saéns ; no more Macabre. 

Mr, Liebling, a pianist, has disturbed the peace of 
mind of the critics by sending them a long letter giving 
ithe petty details of a squalid squabble between himself 
anda Berlin critic. This Berlin critic wrote about Mr. 
Liebling in a way that Mr. Liebling failed to like. 
all the naiveté of the artistic temperament, Mr. Liebling 
‘sought the critic, found him in a café, and struck him 
in the face. The critic invoked the aid of the law and 
Mr. Liebling was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
He seems, however, to have taken care to remain out 
of Germany ; and as his victim interceded on his behalf 
the sentence has been cancelled and Mr, Liebling can 
once again set foot on the fatherland without a dismal 
prospect of doing time. This is satisfactory ; but why 
‘should English critics be troubled about it? Mr. Lie- 
bling says he has long since repented his rash act, so 
that one cannot regard his letter as a warning to 
English critics who may. not like Mr, Liebling’s play- 
‘ing. Nevertheless, I think I shall not venture to 
criticise him; in my dreams I have dreadful visions of 
being pursued round and round Trafalgar Square by an 
infuriated pianist ; and though the advertisement would 
‘be. excellent, both for me and for Mr. Liebling, espe- 
cially for Mr. Liebling, I like to take exercise more 
peacefully. 

The. Saturday afternoon concerts at Queen’s Hall 
prosper, I am glad to see, more and more. Last 
Saturday Tschaikowsky’s exceedin ty pretty ‘‘ Casse 
Noisette.’ suite was played, Mr. Percy Pitt working 
wonders, with that exceedingly pleasant instrument— 
pleasant for a short time—the Celesta. This afternoon. 


the programme is of peculiar interest. J, Fu R...,.. 
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used scores of times in ballet and pantomime music ; 
the themes are stale enough to have been danced to by 
Noah’s sons and daughters while Noah was building the 


To .call the thing Beethoven, 


With 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


‘* The Coxcomb.” By Beaumont and Fletcher. Acted 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society in the Hall of the 
Inner Temple. 10 February, 1898. 

Dove-cot” (** Jalouse From the French of 
MM. Bisson and Leclerq. The Duke of York’s 
Theatre. 12 February, 1808. 


I CONFESS to a condescending tolerance for Beau- 

mont and Fletcher. It was, to be sure, no merit of 
theirs that they were born late enough to come into 
the field enthusiastically conscious, of their art in the 
full development to which Shakespeare had brought it, 
instead of blundering upon its discovery like the earlier 
men. Still, merit or no merit, they were saved from 
the clumsy horseplay and butcherly rant of Marlowe 
as models of wit and eloquence, and from the resource- 
less tum-tum. of his ‘‘ mighty line” as a standard for 
their verse. When one thinks of the donnish insolence 
and perpetual thick-skinned swagger of Chapman over 
his unique achievements in sublime balderdash, and the 
opacity that prevented Webster, the Tussaud laureate, 
from appreciating his own stupidity—when one thinks 
of the whole rabble of dehumanised specialists in ele- 
mentary blank verse posing as the choice and master- 
spirits of an art that, had produced the stories of 
Chaucer and the old mystery plays, and was even then 
pregnant with ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” it is hard to 
keep one’s critical blood cold enough to discriminate in 
favour of any Elizabethan whatever. Nothing short of 
a statue at Deptford to the benefactor of the human 
species who exterminated Marlowe, and the condemna- 
tion of Mr. Swinburne to spend the rest of his life in 
selling photographs of it to American tourists, would 
meet the poetic justice of the case. We are not all, 
happily, victims of the literary aberration that led 
Charles Lamb to revive Elizabethanism as a modern 
cult. We forgive him his addiction to it as we forgive 
him his addiction to gin. 

Unfortunately, Shakespeare dropped into the middle 
of these ruffianly pedants ; and since there was no other ° 
shop than theirs to serve his apprenticeship in, he had 
perforce to become an Elizabethan too. In such a 
school of falsehood, bloody-mindedness, bombast and 
intellectual cheapness, his natural standard was inevit- 
ably dragged down, as we know to our cost; but the 
degree to which he dragged their standard up has saved 
them from oblivion, It makes one giddy to compare 
the execrable rottenness of the ‘‘Jew of Malta” with 
the humanity and poetry of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 
Hamlet, Othello, and Iago are masterpieces beside 
Faustus, Bussy d’Amboise, and Bosola. After Shake- 
speare, the dramatists were in the position of Spohr after 
Mozart. A ravishing secular art had been opened up 
to them, and was refining their senses and ennobling 
their romantic illusions and enthusiasms instead of 
merely stirring up their basest passions. Cultivated 
lovers of the beauties of Shakespeare’s art — true 
amateurs, in fact—took the place of the Marlovian 
crew. Such amateurs, let loose ina field newly reaped 
by a great master, have always been able to glean some 
dropped ears, and even to raise a brief aftermath. In 
this way the world has gained many charming and 
fanciful, though not really original, works of art—blank 
verse dramas after Shakespeare, rhetorical frescoes after 
Raphael, fugues after Bach, operas after Mozart, sym- 
phonies after Beethoven, and'so on. | This, I take it, is the 
distinction between Marlowe and Company and the firm 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. The pair wrote a good deal 
that was pretty disgraceful ; but at all events they had 
been educated out of the’ possibility of writing ‘‘ Titus 
Andronicus.” They had no depth, no conviction, no 
religious or philosophic basis, no real power or serious- 
ness—Shakespeare himself was a poor master in such 
matters—but they were dainty romantic poets, and 
really humorous character-sketchers in Shakespeare’s 
popular style: that is, they neither knew nor cared 


anything about human psychology, but they could” 
mimic the ;tricks and manners of their neighbours, 
especially the vulgarer ones,. in a highly entertaining 
wa 

OTe Coxcomb” is not a, bad sample of their art. 
_ Mr, Poel has had to bowdlerise it in deference to the 
_ modesty of the barristers of the. Inner Temple. 
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instance, Mercury’s relations with Maria stop short of 
exacting her husband’s crowning sacrifice to friendship ; 
and when the three merry gentlemen make Riccardo 
too drunk to keep his appointment to elope with Viola, 
the purpose with which the four roysterers sally out 
into the street, much insisted on by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, is discreetly left to the guilty imagination of the 
more sophisticated spectators. With these exceptions 
the play was presented as fairly as could be expected. 

The performance was one of the best the Elizabethan 
Stage Society has achieved. I confess that I anti- 
cipated failure in the part of Riccardo, who is not a 
human being, but an embodiment of the most delicate 
literary passion of Elizabethan romantic poetry. Miss 
Rehan, one felt, might have done something with it on 
the lines of her Viola in ‘‘ Twelfth Night”; but then 
Miss Rehan was not available. The lady who was 
available did not allow her name to appear in the bill ; 
and I have no idea who she is. But she certainly hit 
that part off to perfection, having, by a happy tempera- 
mental accident, the musical root of the poetic passion 
in her. Her performance was apparently quite original. 
There was no evidence in it of her ever having seen 
Miss Rehan act: if she suggested anybody, it was 
Calvé. Mr. Sherbrooke’s Mercury also was an excel- 
lent performance. The vivacity of his pantomime, 
and a trick of pronouncing his @’s and /’s foreign 
fashion, with the tongue against the teeth, raised 
some doubt as to whether he was quite as English as his 
name ; but his performance was none the worse. In 
delivering his asides he convinced me more than any of 
the rest that he had divined the method and style of 
the Elizabethan stage. I should like to say a special 
word about every one of the performers, but the pro- 

amme reminds me that there are no less than twenty- 
our of them; so I can only add hastily that Mr. Poel 
himself played the Coxcomb ; that Mr. Paget Bowman 
spoke the prologue and played Valerio; that the Justice 
was impersonated by Mr. J. H. Brewer, and not, as 
some supposed, by Sir Peter Edlin; that Miss Imogen 
Surrey played Viola and Miss Hepworth’s Valerio’s 
mother; and that these and all the other parts, 
especially the tinker and his trull, and not forgetting 
Mr. Leonard Howard’s Alexander, come out quite 
vividly and intelligibly. I have no doubt some of the 
audience were bored; but the explanation of that is 
simple : they were the people who have no taste for 
Elizabethan drama. After all, you cannot plunge into 
these things absolutely without connoisseurship. 

The most remarkable point in the adaptation of 
‘* Jalouse ” at the Duke of York’s Theatre is its recog- 
nition of the fact, often insisted on in these columns, 
that no English audience, however frivolous, can bear 
three acts of farcical comedy without weariness and 
demoralisation. ‘‘The Dove-cot” is saved by the 
sentimentality of its second act. It almost invariably 
happens, when a play is altered to meet the views of 
the management, that nobody in the theatre is sharp 
enough to detect the contingent alterations which the 
main one involves. ‘‘ The Dove-cot” is no exception 
to this rule. The adaptation is a jumble; but it serves 
itsturn. Itis very well acted. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who 
captured the leading position for this sort of work 
during Mr. Alexander’s recent supplementary season 
at the Royalty, holds that position firmly. It is a 
kind of work in which manners make the actress: 
vulgarly played, it is detestable ; elegantly played, it is 
delightful. Miss Jeffreys plays it elegantly. Miss 
Leonora Braham, no longer a Savoy prima donna, is 
the flamboyant Carlist. Mr. Seymour Hicks, Mr. 
James Welch, Mr. William Wyes, Mr. Sugden, and 
Miss Carlotta Addison are also in the cast, which is 
unusually strong and well chosen. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange has been very dull 

all the week, and in some departments there has 
been an utter lack of business. The Money Market has 
displayed no special feature, but has been fairly easy, 
and is likely to be more so before the end of the month, 
since railway dividends to the amount of nearly 
#8,000,000 are due to be paid by 26 February. 
Consols, which displayed a favourable tendency at the 


= 


end of last week, have declined since Monday. Home 
Rails have been dull, and American Rails fell on Mon- 
day on account of the Dupuy du Lome incident, rose 
again on Tuesday, when the incident appeared to be 
closed, and then fell on Wednesday, when the news of 
the ‘‘ Maine” explosion gave currency to many alarmist 
rumours. London has, however, by no means taken 
so serious a view of the accident to the ‘‘ Maine” as 
appears to have been current in New York, and prices 
have remained rather above the Wall Street level. 


The dulness in Home Rails is only one sympton of 
the general inactivity in the Stock Market. Dividends 
have all been declared, and the last belated reports and 
meetings are practically at an end, so that there is little 
scope for either rumour or speculation. The traffics of 
the week show a satisfactory increase in most cases, but 
the effect upon dividends of the augmentation of working 
expenses revealed by practically all the reports of the past 
half-year largely discounts this one favourable feature, 
and makes the market very sensitive to any further 
concessions on the part of the companies to their em- 
ployees. Brighton A’s, for instance, dropped } om 
Thursday because it was announced that the Company 
has agreed to a six instead of a seven days’ week, and 
will therefore pay extra for Sunday work. The 
London and North-Western report tells the same story 
as all the rest. During the half-year receipts have 
increased by £191,984, but the expenditure has in- 
creased by £262,826. In the case of the Midland the 
increase of revenue has been £153,448, and of ex- 
penditure £224,537. A large part of this increase is 
no doubt due to the policy of the railway companies in 
building up big reserves of necessary materials, but 
increased wages are also responsible for the advance. 
The wages bill of the London and North-Western for 
the second half of 1897 rose 7°4 per cent., of the Mid- 
land 9°3 per cent. 


The Canadian Pacific dividend, which is now officially 
announced, is, as we stated last week, at the rate of 24 
per cent. for the half-year, making a total distribution 
of 4 per cent. for the year. The balance forward is, 
however, $940,848, as compared wirh $93,826 at the 
end of 1896. This increased balance would have suf- 
ficed to pay an extra 1} per cent. The increases of 
revenue and working expenditure of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway tell a very different story from those of 
the English railways. The increased revenue for 1897 
was about £670,000; the increased expenditure was 
only about 4,230,000. With the large amount carried 
forward, and the already largely increased traffic of the 
present year the Canadian Pacific Railway cannot be 
looked upon as other than an excellent permanent in- 
vestment at the present price. With the additiona? 
Klondyke traffic a dividend of at least 6 per cent. for 
1898 seems to be assured, and the general prospects of 
Canada are so favourable that there is apparently no 
reason why this should not become the regular dividend 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. When it is re- 
membered that English rails only bring in 2} to 2} per 
cent. to the investor, a sound security like this 
Canadian railway, which will almost certainly yield at 
the present price nearly 7 per cent., must be considered 
an admirable investment. 


The Industrial Market has not been more active than 
the rest. The excitement about Welsbachs has ceased, 
and though the recent rise has been well maintained 
the public are now evidently waiting to see if the new 
electric incandescent lamp, said to have been invented 
by Dr. Von Welsbach, isa reality or not. Electric shares 
have been the strongest feature of the week. The use 
of the electric light is extending rapidly, and the profits 
of the big companies are usually high. The Allsop 
dividend, though better than was expected, has had 


little effect upon the value of the shares, certain pessi- — 


mistic rumours being abroad with regard to the = 
tion of the Company. On Tuesday, the shares of the 
new Avondale Company were quoted at a premium. 


In the Kaffir Market there has been almost a slump. 
Paris selling on account of the uneasiness resulting 


from the Dreyfus scandal is undoubtedly responsible 
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shares. Business has been practically at a standstill in 
this market for some time past, but the admirable 
results now being achieved in the gold-mining industry 
of the Transvaal prevented prices from declining to any 
great extent until the Dreyfus agitation caused the 
Parisians, who are as nervous in their speculations as 
women, to sell their South African securities, for which 
they have always shown a marked liking. Then on 
Thursday came the news of the dismissal of Chief 
Justice Kotze by the Executive of the Transvaal, which 
acted like a wet blanket on the market, for Mr. Kotze 
has always been reckoned as one of the principal in- 
fluences on the side of reform, and is known to be an 
eminently fair-minded man. 


If it had not been for the return of Mr. Bottomley, 
the Westralian market would probably have been as 
dull as the rest, but there has been quite a little spurt 
of excitement over Northern Territories. ‘‘ Terrors” 
they are commonly called, with some reason, for they 
were issued at 83 and rose to over £44, then at one 
time fell as low as 10s. Now they are back again 
at 34 and are worth, Mr. Bottomley says, at least 
7. There is undoubtedly plenty of gold in the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, aud the 
Chinese with their primitive methods have extracted 
large quantities. But difficulties with regard to the 
climate and the influx of water have hitherto been 
understood to place considerable difficulties in the way 
of exploiting the rich gold deposits. These have 
apparently been overcome, and recent very favourable 
reports have come from the properties, announcing that 
the clearing of the shafts of the water which had pre- 
vented the Chinese from continuing their operations had 
revealed the existence of huge bodies of high-grade 
ore. Mr. Bottomley’s scheme for the amalgamation of 
various ‘‘ Associated” companies into one great mining 
corporation, with Mr. Charles Kaufmann as general 
manager and consulting engineer, is also looked upon 
with favour. 


The inactivity of the South African market has had 
most effect upon the shares of Rand Mines, Limited, 
which little more than a month ago stood at nearly 35 
and are now below 32. There is no doubt, however, 
that at the first symptom of returning life in the 
market they will recover, and go to a higher price than 
they have hitherto reached. The meeting of the Com- 
pany is to be held on 26 March next in Johannesburg, 
and the statement then to be submitted as to the 
position and prospects of the Company will be full 
of encouragement. Though no dividend will be 
declared at the meeting, it will probably be an- 
nounced that a dividend of at least 100 per cent. will 
be paid this year, and it is certain that the Com- 
pany has profits in hand sufficient to pay 200 per 
cent. if it were advisable to do so. No decision has 
yet been come to with regard to the splitting of the 
shares, but at the meeting the shareholders will doubt- 
less be asked if they desire to have the shares divided. 
The answer will certainly be Yes, and it may be taken 
as certain that before the end of the year the change 
will be effected and Rand Mines shares will be reduced 
to more manageable dimensions. This change will have 
a considerable effect in increasing the number of share- 
holders in Rand Mines, for many investors will not 
touch a share that stands at such an enormous premium 
as do these at present. The result will be to steady 
the market, and to render impossible the violent fluctua- 
tions in price which now occur. 


At the beginning of next year the majority of the 
deep-level properties controlled by the Rand Mines 
Company will be at work, and as soon as this is the 
case dividends of 200 per cent. and more will be possible. 
Moreover, when the Ferreira Deep starts crushing next 
year Rand Mines profits will with certainty be increased 
by another 100 or 150 percent., and there are in addition 
a large number of unfloated claims whose value at a very 
low estimate is equivalent to a bonus of £12 or £13 on 
every Rand Mines share. It is often said that the big 
houses who control the South African market hold a 
large number of shares which they are anxious to get 
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rid of. The fact is, however, quite the other way. No 
one knows so well as the South African magnate the 
value of the shares he holds, and he is anxious rather to 
hold fast to those he has than to sell them to other people 
below their real value. 


Attacks upon the deep-levels in various journalistic 
quarters cannot be assumed to be responsible for the 
depression in the market, for the outcrop mines have 
suffered equally with the deep-levels. The criti- 
cisms of the latter, and notably those which have 
appeared in the ‘‘ Investors’ Review,” have been full of 
inaccuracies and misstatements. It has been stated for 
instance that the Geldenhuis Deep, which has suc- 
ceeded in reducing working costs to a very low level, 
does not reckon the cost of mine-development in its 
working expenses. Thisisnotthecase. In all the pro- 
perties of the Rand Mines group, the whole of the expen- 
diture is charged to the profit and loss account, whilst 
the accusation of picking the eyes out of the mines, at 
least in the case of these undertakings, has no founda- 
tion whatever. It is absurd to make the selection of the 
ore in the Rand Mines subsidiaries a ground of attack, 
since the reports show plainly when and why the richer 
ore is being milled. Often the management of these 
mines pursue the wise course of leaving the poorer ores 
to be dealt with when industrial conditions in the Trans- 
vaal are more favourable to the mining industry than 
they are at present. For ourselves we have no doubt 
whatever that the deep-level mines of the Rand are 
unique in the history of gold-mining speculation for the 
certainty and comparative permanence of the results 
to be obtained. 


The Nourse Deep return for January is very satis- 
factory. It works out at more than 14} dwt. per ton, 
and even better results may be expected later. This 
mine has to be reckoned amongst the best of the 
Rand Mines subsidiaries. At present only sixty stamps 
are at work, but sixty more are ordered and will 
be ready in about six months’ time. Subsequently 
sixty more stamps will probably be added. With 120 
stamps the Company, which owns 257 claims, should 
make profits of 41 11s. per ton, or £300,000 a year for 
the next twenty-five years. After allowing for amorti- 
sation this indicates a net return to the investor at the 
present price of about 8 per cent. Like the other good 
deep-levels, the Nourse Deep may be looked upon as a 
solid and enduring proposition, and in the case of such 
undertakings, after provision has been made for the 
redemption of the capital invested when the mine is 
exhausted, there is no reason why the price of their 
shares should not settle down on the basis of a 5 or 
6 per cent. return to the investor. The truth is that 
the public is very slow to appreciate the value of the 
good deep-level mines. There have been so many wild- 
cat mining ventures in which millions of money have 
been lost that all mining undertakings ave looked upon 
as speculative. With the magnificent results which 
have been achieved in the Transvaal by careful and 
scientific management, the mines of the Rand must no 
longer be looked upon in this light. They are as certain 
in their results and as profitable to their shareholders as 
any coal or iron mine can be. 


Another deep-level subsidiary of the Rand Mines 
Company will commence crushing this month. This is 
the Jumpers Deep, which started shaft-sinking only 
three years ago, and is now equipped with a 100-stamp 
mill and has a very large amount of ore developed. 
It is expected that the yield from this mine will be at 
the rate of about 415s. per ton, and the profit per ton 
will probably be about 20s. when the full equipment is 
at work. Provision has been made for a mill of 200 
stamps and when this is ready a net profit of 
# 300,000 a year should be obtained, after providing for 
all expenditure. The capital of the Company, when it 


is clear of debt and has erected its further 100 stamps, 
will be about £450,000, and dividends of 66 per cent. 
should therefore be paid. This is equivalent to a return 
of 11 per cent. to the investor at the present price, and 
as the life of the mine with 200 stamps will be about 
twenty-five years, 2 per cent. must be allowed for amor- 
tisation, making a net yield to the investor of 9 per cent. 


F 
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At £6 therefore the shares of this new deep-level can 
scarcely be said to be over-valued. . 


It has’ been rumoured of late in various quarters that 
the resignation of the Duke of Fife and Lord Farquhar 
from the Board of Directors of the Chartered Company 
would be followed by the return of Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit té the Board. It is, however, improbable that 
Mr. Beit will care to resume the responsibility of a 
Chartered directorship. Mr. Beit has enormous in- 
terests in the Transvaal, and it could scarcely be 
counted wise in him if he were to revive the hostility 
of President Kruger by taking an active part in the 
conduct of the Chartered Company’s affairs. In the 
best-informed quarters it is expected that, having been 
re-elected by a triumphant majority, President Kruger 
will now probably be inclined to make some concessions 
to the mining industry, provided that the controlling 
houses in Johannesburg will let sleeping dogs lie. 
Under these circumstances the return of Mr. Beit to 
the Chartered Board would not help towards securing the 
necessary reforms in the Transvaal. We have reason 
to believe that Mr. Beit himself is fully conscious of 
these considerations, and that he is not likely to become 
again a director of the Chartered Company. With 
respect to Mr. Rhodes the case is of course very 
different. Mr. Rhodes has no large interests in the 
Transvaal, but in Rhodesia his interests are enormous, 
and he has set himself to redeem the past by wise 
guidance of the Chartered Company’s affairs in the 
future. By devoting his energies solely to the develop- 
ment of Rhodesia, he will convince the Transvaal 
Executive that he has no desire to interfere again with 
their internal affairs. We consider it probable, therc- 
fore, that he will resume his position on the Chartered 
Board in the near future. He will not be able to 
return to England until April next, but when he 
arrives the long-deferred meeting of the Chartered 
Company will be held, and the future position of the 
Company and of his relations with it will be made 
clear. 


NEW ISSUES. 
CICERO AND PROVISO BONDS, 


When 5 per cent. guaranteed bonds come across the 
Atlantic in search of purchasers, the English investor 
naturally looks askance at the wares which are offered 
him, and takes with a very large grain of salt the state- 
ments he is asked to swallow. The Consolidated 
Mortgage Gold Bonds of the Cicero and Proviso Street 
Railway Company neither in themselves nor in the 
name of the firm who offer them to the British public 
present features which should induce the English in- 
vestor to abandon his attitude of caution. Messrs. Van 
Oss & Co. are the firm who invite subscriptions to this 
issue of $1,700,000 of 5 per cent. bonds at par, anda 
great point is made in the prospectus that the principal 
and interest are guaranteed by the West Chicago Street 
Railroad Company. It seems, however, that these 
bonds, which are puffed so highly as a great bargain at 
par, are quoted on the New York Stock Exchange at a 
much lower figure, so that Messrs. Van Oss stand to 
make a very handsome profit out of the issue. This 
simple fact also explains why it has been thought wiser 
to make the issue in London instead of in New York, 
where of course people have a much better chance of 
learning the real value of the bonds. The head of the 
firm of Van Oss & Co. was not a great success in his 
former profession of journalist. His first public appear- 
ance was as the editor of a substantial-looking volume 
on American railroads, the value of which as a work 
of reference can only be appreciated by those who 
relied on its information at critical moments. Having 
deserted the American railway market, Mr. Van Oss’s 
name actually appeared in connexion with an article 
in, the *‘ Nineteenth Century,” which scarcely proved 
the, tribute to his ability his friends might have de- 
sired, seeing that it constituted a violent attack on 
the: ‘‘ Kaffir Boom” at a time when that market was 
about, as depressed as it well could be. However, 
Mr. Van Oss belongs to a class which is) never 
abashed. He turned his attention to the Westralian 
market. Those who have amused themselves. by 
reading his articles on the subject must have sniiled 
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at their shallow pessimism, for subsequent develop- 
ments have proved that Mr. Van Oss was as ill-informed 
on the subject of the Westralian mining industry as 
on other financial matters with which he has dealt. 
Mr. Van Oss has ,recently been connected with the 
**Journal of Finance.” How successful that venture 
has been may be gathered from the fact that after much 
booming as a weekly journal, it has already been hastily 
converted into a monthly magazine, for which the sum 
of half-a-crown is impudently invited. 


AMAZONAS ESTATES. 


With a capital of £300,000 in £1 shares. the 
Amazonas Rubber Estates, Limited, has been formed 
to acquire and develop an india-rubber estate, situate 
in the municipal district of Teffé, in the State of 
Amazonas, Brazil. It: covers an area of about 137 
square miles. Reference is made in the prospectus to 
a number of favourable reports on the property. The 
purchase price has been fixed at £250,000, payable as 
to £50,000 in fully paid ordinary shares, and 450,000 
in preference shares, and the balance in cash or shares. 
The capital is divided. into 150,000 seven per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, and 150,000 ordinary 
shares. 

‘* DE WINDT”’ EXPLORATION. 


The properties to be acquired by the ‘‘ De Windt” 
Exploration Company, Limited, will cost £140,000, 
payable to the Explorers and Travellers Limited as to 
483,333 in fully paid shares, and the balance in 
cash. How much the vendors paid for this property we 
will not inquire. The capital of the ‘*De Windt” 
Exploration Company is Loxbicee divided into shares 
of 41 each, and of these 166,667 are offered at par. Of 
course prospective investors will realise that an interest 
in such an enterprise as this is bound to be somewhat 
of a speculation, but the prospectus does not com- 
pare unfavourably with those of most other Klondyke 
companies that we have seen. 


MARSHALL AND SNBLGROVE. 


It should have been easy for a business like that to 
be acquired by Marshall & Snelgrove, Limited, to have 
produced a businesslike and comprehensive prospectus, 
instead of the thin and patchy document we see before 
us. We hear much of ‘ trade reasons” in these days. 
But what cause can there be for publishing an inade- 
que certificate as to past profits? Messrs. Jackson, 

ixley & Co. state that the net profits of the business 
for each of the past nineteen years, after making due 
provision for bad debts, have been sufficient to pay the 
interest on the proposed issue of £225,000 debenture 
stock more than four times over. As the present is 
only a debenture issue, we presume the directors look 
on this as the only information necessary. But we 
would point out that although the shares are not now 
offered to the public, there is nothing to prevent them 
from being dribbled out by the vendors later on. In- 
deed, an adequate statement of the profits year by 
year is extremely necessary, for those acquainted with 
accountancy business know only too well how impos- 
sible it is to rely much on stock valuation. Accountants 
themselves will be the first to acknowledge the immense 
difficulties, almost amounting to impossibility, of placing 
anything like an exact value on the assets in an under- 
taking like that of Marshall & Snelgrove. It is for 
these reasons that we regret the mystery which 
characterises, the prospectus. The authorised share 


. capital of the Company is £550,000, divided into 


10,000 five per cent. preference shares, 44,900 A 
ordinary shares, and 100 B ordinary shares of £10 
each; 50,000 shares are issued to the vendors in 
payment for the business, together with £125,000 
in cash, 5000 A ordinary shares being held in reserve. 
£225,000 first mortgage 4} per cent. debenture stock, 
part of a total authorised issue of £300,000, is offered 
to the public. 
KLONDYKE HYDRAULIC. 
~The capital of the Klondyke Hydraulic, Limited, is 
£310,000, divided into 60,000 preference shares of 41 
each, and 250,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. The 
Company has: been formed to acquire and work three 
placer claims of 20 acres each, about 100 miles by’ 
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Circle City. The purchase price has been fixed at 
£256,000, payable as to £250,000 in shares, and the 
remainder in cash. The reports published are brief, 
and state that a considerable amount of gold is being 
taken out in a primitive fashion. These reports are 
from the superintendent, and’ the directors point out 
that, orng, to the difficulties of the journey and the 
climate, it has been impossible to get an independent 
report as yet. In the meanwhile, shareholders at home 
will do well to realise that, however dazzling the super- 
intendent’s statements may appear, they do not go into 
details, and a purchase of shares in this Company will 
be purely a speculation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RIVAL HOTELS. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAy REvIEw. 


IR,—As you have given publicity to Mr. Wanklyn’s 
slighting remarks about rival hotels, in your to-day’s 
issue (see page 175), will you kindly allow space fora 
brief protest ? About the ‘‘ Metropole ” and ‘‘ Victoria” 
I know little and care less; but I wish to mention that 
I have stayed every year—and sometimes two or three 
times a year—at the ‘‘ Grand” Hotel, ever since it was 
opened, and have never been ‘‘ roughly provided for.” 
I do not share Mr. Wanklyn’s intimate knowledge of 
‘* penal establishments,” but I can safely say that among 
the many hofe/s I have visited in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, I have never been more comfortable, nor felt 
more ‘‘ at home,” in any, than in the ‘‘ Caravanserai” 
at the corner of Trafalgar Square. It is true / do not 
object to ‘‘lose my identity in a number!” so sign 
myself, sir, yours sincerely, No. 1000. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Albemarle Street, W. 
15 February, 1808. 


Sir,—No dole, unless accompanied by the abolition 


_ of the Foreign Sugar Bounties, can be of any permanent 


value to the West Indies and to British Guiana. Mr. 
Chamberlain is now brought face to face in the House of 
Commons with the difficulties—I should rather say with 
the impossibilities of the situation, which the Govern- 
ment have created for themselves by their own proposal. 
The real remedy for the West Indies and for 
British Guiana must be sought for in effective local 
Government ; and any attempt to prop up a decaying 
industry in those regions without resorting to this 
remedy is doomed to failure from the commencement. 
The public will learn with interest the steps which 


Her Majesty’s Government propose to take in order to 


introduce administrative economy and healthy local 


_government into the West Indian Islands and into 


British Guiana.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HENEAGE, 
OUR ONLY IRISH PATRIOT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


1 Dudley Place, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington. 
13 February, 1898. 
Sir,—Is Mr. Redmond a pure Celt? I ask this ques- 


tion since I see it inserted in ‘‘ Truth ” that our Scottish 


Drummonds are of Jewish origin, the original name 
being Dreimonde, or the three moons (the sign of the 
Jewish pawnbroker). If this statement holds good for 


‘the name of Drummond, it naturally follows that the 
‘name of Redmond has not the true Celtic ring in its 


sound.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
N. ‘Ret. 
NORWAY v. SWEDEN. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. ¢ 
‘“Sir,;—My-attention has been called to a note in your 


issue’ Of ‘the 8th ult. about the probable ‘outbreak 


of hostilities between Sweden and Norway. You’state. 
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water and 25 miles by train over the mountain from 
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that ‘‘a year and a half ago the relations between the 
two Scandinavian countries were very strained, owing 
to the aggressive attitude of the Norwegians.” It:is 
hardly correct to describe the attitude of the Norwegians 
in the present question at issue between Norway 
and Sweden as aggressive. I am not aware that 
they have taken any aggressive measures or even 
contemplated any attack upon Sweden or Swedish 
institutions. The Norwegians have, since the time of 
the Union, quietly and gradually been developing their 
political rights and liberties according to the true, demo- 
cratic spirit of their constitution, and with regard to 
their attitude towards the Swedes, they have simply 
been defending and maintaining their right to full 
equality in the Union, for it is well known that the 
Swedes, since the days of Karl Johan Bernadotte, have 
made repeated attempts to interfere with Norwegian 
affairs and to tighten the bonds of the Union, which 
the Norwegians have always successfully resisted. 
The Norwegians now desire to appoint their own 
responsible Foreign Minister and their own Consuls 
abroad, which, according to their constitution, is their 
indisputable right. But the King, influenced and 
supported by the large antj-Norwegian | party, in 
Sweden, refuses-his sanction to these appointments, 
_hence the present trouble. The General Election in 
Norway last autumn showed a largely increased ma- 
jority in support of the National policy, and the new 
Liberal Government, which will be appointed in a few 
days, will, of course, proceed, by lawful. and constitu- 
tional means, to carry out the mandate of the Nor- 
wegian people. What King Oscar, as King of Norway, 
‘intends to do in the matter remains to be seen. . But 
the Swedes have, most assuredly, no voice or right to 
interfere,—a fact, which any student of politics gan 
ascertain by a study of the Norwegian constitution ‘and 
the Act of Union. 

You lay special,stress upon the aggressive attitude of 
the Norwegians a year and a half ago. But.it is no 
longer a secret that the Swedes at that time (or more 
correctly in 1895) seriously contemplated)imposing by 
force a revision of the Act of Union upon the Nor- 
wegians, whereby the wishes of the latter. with regard 
to their own Foreign Minister and Consuls would have 
been completely frustrated. .And quite lately we have 
even heard of Swedish spies in Norway—of Swedish 
military officers visiting and clandestinely making in- 
quiries about Norwegian fortresses. It seems ;to.me 
that it would be more correct to say that/it is the 
Swedes who have been assuming an ‘aggressive 
attitude.”” The Norwegians, having become aware of 
the Swedish plans, naturally proceeded to, protect,.and 
defend themselves against any new attempt) ‘of Swedish 
interference in their affairs, and have, in- consequence, 
- reorganized their army and improved their navy... But 
you can hardly call such measures amy 
opinion, they are defensive. . 

- You also say that ‘‘ the Swedes now seem: more in- 
clined to adopt .ac/zve measures.” These, | presume, 
can only: mean a coup d’état or a declaration.ef war. But 
surely it will then be the Swedes who are the.aggressors 
and who break up the Union. I do not know how 
such an act of aggression will be judged by the civilised 
world to-day, ‘but the terrible responsibility ‘dll. -and 
must rest upon the heads of the aggressors. 

You seem to, believe, that ‘‘the main hepe of the 
Norwegians is that they would be able to secure Russian 
aid against Sweden in exchange for the cession of 
Finmark, including’ ‘the port of Hatnmeétfest:” 
certainly thought that'this old newspaper was 
dead and buried long ago. The truth is, that’ the 
Norwegians have never had ‘any ‘negotiationS ‘with 
Russia to secure her aid against: Sweden, and Russia 
‘has, matter of fact, no need'to go to’ Norway‘for 
ice-free harbours for her warships in the Arctie Regions. 
“She has herself on the Murman coast the best of ‘sech 
harbours, and at the present moment she is,actualiy 
‘engaged in establishing a néw’ naval station at Pkater- 
insk on this coast. Government buildings and-heuses 
‘are being erected’ for officers “and colonists, ‘who will 
“sooh be invited to take up their residence'>there. 
out-of-the-way place,” says a Russian: “paper, 
‘has been chosen for the néw ‘witidow in the 
‘Because this portion of the Murman coast'rievet freetes.” 
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The Norwegians are quite aware that in case they are 


attacked by Sweden, they have only themselves to rely 
-upon. They are not likely to seek aid from other 


countries, and it is only fair to Sweden to suppose that 
she, in spite of rumours to the contrary, does not intend 
to invoke any of the Great Powers to help her ‘‘ to crush 
Norway.”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. L. Bra&xkstap. 


MR. JUSTICE GRANTHAM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvieEw. 


Sir,—-There is a very general belief that there was a 
miscarriage of justice in the case of Mr. Spriggs, and if 
so Mr. Justice Grantham is the person who is mainly 
responsible for bringing it about, and perhaps also for 
the strangely-limited measure of clemency that has been 
dealt out to the prisoner by the Home Office. This of 
itself is not a cause of complaint. Any man may err, 
and if everything that the Judge said was of a fair and 
legitimate kind, I should be sorry to blame him for an 
honest mistake made with the best intentions. But if 
the Judge is correctly reported, he quoted a letter from 
Mr. Spriggs’ father to the Magistrates, regretting his 
want of means to defend his son before them, and he 
then commented on the attire in which the prisoner’s 
mother and daughters appeared in the witness-box. 
Now surely this letter was not in evidence, and the 
attire of the ladies (who were very possibly shop-girls 
or something of the kind in which respectable attire is 
necessary for the conduct of their ordinary business) had 
no relevance whatever to the merits of the case. The 
Judge plainly sought to induce the jury to discredit the 
alibi for reasons entirely foreign to the evidence. And 
although in charging the jury, the Judge is perfectly 
right in calling attention to anything calculated to throw 
discredit on the evidence of particular witnesses, surely 
he ought not when passing sentence to go entirely out 
of his way in order to make a charge of wilful and 
corrupt perjury against persons who may be (and in this 
instance appear to have been) entirely innocent of that 
offence. If these persons committed perjury, they 
ought to have been prosecuted ; and if the Crown had 
decided to prosecute them, were the strong remarks of 
the Judge when passing sentence on the prisoner calcu- 
lated to procure them a fair trial? He is moreover 
reported to have said that this perjured alibi ‘‘ made 
matters worse” for the prisoner—meaning I presume 
that he would give him a heavier sentence on account 
of it. Was this fair? Assuming that perjury had been 
committed, was there a particle of evidence before the 
Court to show that the prisoner had been guilty of 
subornation of perjury? He had been locked up in 
prison without bail, and had not, so far as I am aware, 
seen a single one of the witnesses after his arrest and 
before his trial. Or was the Judge punishing the sup- 
posed perjurers by passing a heavier sentence on their 
relative because they had committed a crime in trying 
to save him? If the Judge has been correctly reported, 
the wisest course for his advocates would be to preserve 
silence; buf the case affords a strong argument in 
favour of a Court of Criminal Appeal.—Truly yours, 

B. L. 


A WORSHIPPER OF ‘“‘NEPLINDIA” ON THE 
ANCIENTS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Albion Chambers, 11 Adam Street, W.C. 


Sr,—-What does Mr. Wells mean ? 

He has reviewed a book which he professes to have 
read, yet he severely accuses Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham of misrepresentation for saying in the preface 
that one of the objects of ‘‘ The Canon” is ‘‘ to sustain 
that in astronomy, in mathematics, in other brauches of 
knowledge, the ancients knew a good deal more than 
modern men of science care to admit.”” The reproof is 
grotesquely unmerited. It is not Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, but Mr. Wells, who misunderstands the 
purpose of the book. 

-Again, has your reviewer ever heard of the canon of 
Polycleitus, canons of chronology, canonical books 
(Pagan as well as Hebrew and Christian), canon-laws, 
the canon of the mass, canonical robes, canonical hours, 
or canonised saints? If he has, what does he mean by 
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asking, ‘‘Suppose there was no canon? Who says 
there was one?” 

And talking of ‘‘ wild and impossible premises,” it 
must console Mr. Wells to know, that the value of his 
own criticism wholly depends upon his modest, but 
unsupported, assumption of omniscience.—Yours faith- 
fully, THe AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CANON.” 


MR. SCHULZ-CURTIUS’S SCHEME. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


S1tr,—Your musical writer’s article on Mr. Curtius’ 
scheme for the proper performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Ring 
der Nibelungen ” is very unfair, and conveys an entirely 
erroneous idea on the subject. Your writer objects to 
Bayreuth being taken as a model. Journalists are fully 
entitled to their adverse criticism of Bayreuth, but 
strange to say that the bulk of the public do look on 
Bayreuth as being greatly superior to any other place. 
The Press abused the performances of the Ring in 1896: 
to show how little the public cared, all the seats were 
sold out in 1897. I therefore think that most people do 
look upon Bayreuth as a model. One certainly does 
not expect the Covent Garden performances to come up 
to the high Bayreuth standard, as London cannot devote 
the same amount of time to rehearsal, but a laudable 
effort is being made to greatly improve the performances 
here, and when one would fancy that a writer would 
lend his pen to help, he seems to do all in his power to 
ridicule the efforts. It is likewise absurd to make a 
difficulty out of the dinner question. There are several 
restaurants within fifteen minutes of the Opera House, 
and if it rains, well, then umbrellas can be used. I 
take the liberty of writing to you as I feel it is a great 
pity that an influential paper like yours should give the 
public a wrong view of a most laudable undertaking. — 
I remain, sincerely yours, C. S. 

Your critic calls himself an intelligent writer when 
mentioning”an article in the ‘‘ Dome” which he wrote 
himself. He evidently does believe 7m himself. 


THE DREYFUS SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I would point out to you a peculiar, almost 
unique, feature of the Dreyfus case, a feature which | 
venture to think must lead us all to a very definite con- 
clusion. 

Dreyfus himself and his counsel—M. Zola, Colonel 
Picquart—must all know something of the definite 
charge and the form of conviction against Dreyfus. 
The military and civil authorities who have been called 
as witnesses must know as much or more. 

In spite of the now blaze of publicity, nothing de- 
finite is publicly known ; even the rumours touching the 
veiled truth are vague and formless. 

Now, if the secret were simply of Dreyfus’ com- 
munication with a foreign Power touching informaticn 
of French armaments, defences, could the secret have 
been so kept? Would even the military authorities 
have held so absolutely to refusal in reopening the 
Dreyfus case? If Dreyfus and those befriending him 
knew the absolute facts, and felt publication would 
assist, would there not have been publication? Would 
newspapers be so silent ? 

Has there ever been a case before which has caused 
the same excitement, where the central fact or facts 
have been so concealed, where rumours of such facts 
have been so vague ? 

Again, the emphatic declarations of conviction of 
guilt made by certain military authorities—I use de- 
liberately a general term—are they not in themselves 
too general for reference to particular conviction ona 
particular charge ? 

I submit all this points to some wide political com- 
bination, some secret diplomatic international communi- 
cation being in the background. There is a good rule 
touching investigation into the supernatural that, be- 
fore assuming the simplest action of the unknown, you 
must exhaust the most improbable action of the known. 
I submit there is an improbability approaching the im- 
possible, the supernatural, that authority in France 
should stifle (?) justice for the reason assumed. We 
must seek some ofher, if deeper, more complex reason 
for their action. F. C. CONSTABLE. 


XUM 
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COLONIAL SUPPLEMENTS. 


NG. AUSTRALIA. 


19 February, 1808. 


GRATIS. 


Jarrah Timber 


Impervious to the Teredo and 
White Ant. 


THE CANNING JARRAH 
TIMBER 


(Western Australia), Limited. 


BRAND. BRAND. 


JARRAH TIMBER 


BOR: 


STREET PAVING, 
PILES, 

RAILWAY SLEEPERS, 
BRIDGE TIMBER, 


And all purposes where great durability 
is desired. 


OWNERS OF 


THE CANNING TIMBER STATIONS AND 
STEAM MILLS, 


AND 
UPPER DARLING RANGE RAILWAY, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Registered Office : 
FINSBURY HOUSE, BLOMFIELD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. . 


THE WESTERN 
AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Head Office = - PERTH. 


Directors—HON. SIR GEO. SHENTON,: Knt., Chairman ; 
W. T. LOTON, Esq., M.L.A.; W. D. MOORE, Esa. ; 
JAS. B. ROE, Esq., J.P.; JOHN F. STONE, Esg., J.P. 


General Manager—H. D. HOLMES. 
Accountant—J. F. LAW. 
Solicitorg—Messrs. STONE anp BURT. 


BRANCHES: 

BUNBURY (with Agency at Busselton), COOLGARDIE, 
CUE, DAY DAWN, DONGARA, ESPERANCE, 
FREMANTLE, GERALDTON, KALGOORLIE 
(Hannans), KANOWNA (White Feather), MENZIES, 
MOUNT MAGNET, NEWCASTLE, NORSEMAN, 
NORTHAM, SOUTHERN CROSS, YORK, (with 
Agency at Beverley). 


AGENTS: 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA—The Bank of Adelaide. 


VICTORIA—The Bank of New South Wales; Bank of 
Victoria, Limited; Royal Bank of Australia, Limited. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—The Bank of New South Wales. 


QUEENSLAND—The Bank of New South Wales; The 
Bank of North Queensland, Limited. 


NEW ZEALAND —The Bank of New South Wales. 
TASMANIA—TheCommercial Bank of Tasmania, Limited. 


INDIA, SINGAPORE and CHINA—The Hong Kong 
and ‘Shanghai Banking Corporation. 


ENGLAND—The Manchester and Liverpool District 
Banking Co. Limited; The Birmingham District and 
Counties Banking Co. Limited. 


SCOTLAND—The British Linen Company Bank. 
IRELAN D—The Bank of Ireland. 

FRANCE—The Credit Lyonnais. 

GERMANY—tThe Deutsche Bank; The Dresdner Bank. 


LONDON AGENTS: 
THE BANK» OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1865, 


Reserve Fund ..,, dei +» “£355,000 
Reserve liability of +++" 600,000 


London office—11 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON—William Lund, Esq. ; Abrahain Séott, Esq. 
Drafts issued. Remittances cab'ed. Bills purchidsed or collected. 
‘PERCY ARNOLD, Manager. 
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THE SONS 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 ‘to 1893. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - £800,000. 
In 300,000 Shares of £1 each. 
CYRIL WANKLYN. ARTHUR JOHNSTONE-DOUGIAS.  R.°C. OGILVIE. JAMES DAWSON.” 
Another Director will be nominated by the London and Western Australian Exploration Company, Limited. 
Bankers,—SMIPH, PAYNE, & SMITHS. 
Solicitors, —CARPENTER & THOMPSON. 
Broker,—L. AARONS, Gresham House and Stock Exchange, London, E.C, 
Huditors.—_MONKHOUSE, STONEHAM, & CO. 
Secretary and Offices.—T. W. WELLSTED, Broad Street House, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 


[~HIS Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and developing the Gold Mining Leases known 


collectively as the “Sons of Gwalia,” and situated near Mount Leonora, in the Mount Malgolm.district of the 


North Coolgardie Goldfield, Western Australia. 
The properties were discovered by Welsh Prospectors in the summer of 1896, sinee which date a large amount of 


L of 


. development has been carried out, and a 10-stamp mill has been erected. 


Messrs. Bewick, Moreinc & Co., reporting for the London and Western Australian Exploration Company,-Limited, 
on 30 November, 1897, conclude their report as follows :— 
“RESUME AND CONCLUSIONS. 

“The property comprises 168 acres, of which only one lease of 24 acres has been prospected. This lease contains two 
known auriferous deposits. 

“The principal of these two deposits may be described as_a zone of low grade ore exploited from 6 ft. to 30 ft. in width, 
and 650 ft. in length. In this zone thee are five chutes of high-grade ore. The length of two of these chutes is proved, the 
three others are but partly proved, There are two or three chutes discovered but yet unprospected. There is 11,750 tons of 
ore blocked out in these chutes, which averages 2 ozs. 16 dwts. per ton.” ~ I 

“ Surrounding these high-grade chutes are ores of low grade, yet profitable. Three chutes have been prospected so as to 
allow estimates of tonnage. Three are unprospected but of great promise. There can be estimated 3950 tons of ore averaging 
10 dwts. to 15 dwts. per ton. ¢" 

“ There is a parallel vein, in which there is now blocked out 3200 toms of ore averaging 12 dwts.perton, = = 4 

“ There has been milled from the Mine 3161 tons of ore, which has an assay value of 2 ozs. 13 dwts. per ton. 

“ The average value by milling both high-grade and low-grade ores together is 2 ozs. 2 dwts. per ton. 

“There should be secured an extraction of at least 92 per cent., or 1 oz. 18 dwts. per ton. From 200 to 250 tons of ore 
can be extracted daily, and from its easily workable nature can be milled by 50 stamps. _ ‘ 

“The working costs under the favourable facilities existing should not exceed 32s. per ton, and there is now blocked out 
and in sight a profit of £98,000. ¢ 

“ Assuming the value and tonnage to continue 100 ft. below the too ft. level, as above it, there would be in sight a profit 
of £230,000 above the 200 ft. level. 

“Should the present ore chutes continue theirvalue in depth, from them can be gained a monthly profit of from £30,000 
to £40,000. If additional bodies of low-grade ores are proved, then the average grade will be lowered, and monthly profits 
may be reduced to £20,000— £25,000, unless milling capacity be increased to deal with larger quantities of ore. 

“The ore has been proved below water level in the main shaft, and maintains its value. There is every geologic 
evidence that it will maintain its value and quantity in depth. . 

“The general nature of the deposit gives hope of proving great quantities of additional ore: 1st. In further proving the 
extent of partially proved ore chutes. 2nd. In chutes discovered and yet unprospected. 3rd. Of finding still other chutes. 

“ There are great quantities of ore of too low grade to work at present, which will, in the future, become profitable. 

“ The property possesses great potentialities.” 

It is intended to proceed with the erection of a new Mill, with fifty heads of stamps and a cyanide plant of the most 
modern and improved type, as advised by the Engineers. 

The Company will be provided with a working capital of £50,000. 

The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendors, the London and Western Australian Exploration Company, 
Limited—who are the promoters of the Company, and are reselling at a profit—at £250,000, payable in fully paid Shares. 


The following Agreements have been entered into :— 

An Agreement dated 17 November, 1897, between the London and Westralian Mines and Finance Agency, 
Limited, the British Westralian Mines and Share Corporation, Limited, and the Union Financial Syndicate, Limited, of 
the one part, and the London and Western Australian Exploration Company, Limited, of the other part, for the purchase 
by the latter Company of the above-mentioned properties. >. 

An Agreement dated 5 January, 1898, -between the London and Western Australian Exploration Company, 
Limited, of the one part, and Herbert James Russell as Trustee for and on behalf of this Company of the other part, for 
resale to this Company of the above properties at a profit to the London and Western Australian Exploration 
Company, Limited. 

Lonpon, it January, 1898: 
NOTH As tht whole of the working tapital of thé Company has been subscribed, and thé Vendors are taking tht whole 


tht pitirchase consideration in Shaves, this Prospectus ts advertised for public information only, and not the 
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WESTRALIAN SUPPLEMENT. 

“LONDON: 19 FEB., 1808. 

wh total gold output from Western Australia for 

- 1897 amounts to 674,989 ozs., equal to 42,571,028, 
considerably more than double the yield for 1896, which 
was 281,265 ozs., worth £1,068,808. The return for 
January beats the ‘monthly record, being 93,395 ozs., 
valued at £354,900, as against 28,099 in 1897, and 
beats the previous monthly record, that of November, 
which was 75,845 ozs., Valued at £288,211. It looks 
as if the output from Western Australia for the current 
year would exceed 1,000,000 ozs., which would beat the 
other Australian Colonies. The average yield from 
South African mines is about fourteen dwts. to the 
ton; ‘that from West Australian about twenty-six 
dwts., where in’ most cases the tailings are not treated 
but lie on the ground as a reserve fund. If the tailings 
and slimes were treated in Westralia as they are on the 
Rand or in Victoria, the yield would be much richer. 
This will come in time, there are now about 1000 
head of stamps working in Western Australia as against 
about 4000 in South Africa. 


The results from the experimental roasting of tellu- 
ride ore at the Lake View Consols furnace are being 
watched with the keenest interest. The cost for ship- 
ping and treating ore in Adelaide and elsewhere is over 
44 per ton, so an enormous saving would be effected if 
the ore could be treated on the spot. Some companies 
have not hesitated to incur the high cost of shipping 
their tellurides to the smelters, while others prefer to 
keep their shareholders waiting for results rather than 
spend about an ounce and a half to the ton in obtaining 
them. The Kalgurli, for instance, has now accumu- 
lated an enormous quantity of rich telluride ore. A few 
months ago the manager found it necessary to remove 
several hundredweight of very rich stone from a part of 
the mine called the ‘‘ jewel chamber” to the safes of the 
banks at Kalgoorlie. If the process at the Lake View is 
once proved to be successful it will be a great thing for 
the field, and the gold now lying in huge dump heaps 
will rapidly find its way into shareholders’ pockets. 


The indifference, laziness or ignorance displayed by 
shareholders in mining companies simply passes com- 
prehension. We refer particularly to what now go by 
the name of ‘‘silent mines.” Occasionally letters ap- 
pear in the financial papers signed ‘‘ Anxious Share- 
holder” or *‘ Holder of 1000 Shares,” complaining that 
no news has been vouchsafed to the shareholders for 
perhaps a year or eighteen months, or that no informa- 
tion can be obtained at the Company’s office. There 
are dozens of companies that don’t want to give in- 
formation, and numbers of directors who want to be 
allowed to draw their fees in peace as long as the 
working capital lasts. Unless the shareholders take 
the trouble of poking up these sleeping guinea-pigs 
many of them will certainly not wake up of their own 
accord. By the payment of a very small fee any share- 
holder has the right of being supplied by the secretary 
with a copy of the share register. A few postcards 
can then put him in communication with the largest 
holders, who can then insist on a meeting being held, 
when in the majority of cases their first duty would be 
to turn out the directors. We could mention dozens 
of companies to which this remark applies. 


_The West Australian timber companies are doing 
remarkably well and the karri and jarrah woods are 
every day increasing in popularity. For instance 
Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Co. during the past year sold 
61,000 loads against 20,000 in 1896 (a load weighs 
32 cwt.). In 1896 three-quarters of the timber sold by 
thém was for street paving, but such has been the 
demand for the timber for other purposes that in 1897 
onify one-sixth was used for that purpose. This com- 
pany will pay a dividend. of 25 per cent. on their first 
year’s. working and probably 50 per cent. on this year’s, 


Canning Jarrah ‘Timber Company, which works 
#ne of the largest and oldest eoncessions, promises to 


THe 


be Ily successful. Already the Company is execu- 
ting large contracts, and in this business, where there 
is a practically inexhaustible supply to be drawn upon 
and an immense market for the timber, there is no 
danger of competition interfering with profits for many 
years'tocome. 


The heat in WeStern Australia during the past month 
has been intense, worse than any experienced since 1885. 
For several days the thermometer, registered 112 deg. 
in the shade at Kalgoorlie and. as high as 120 at 
Menzies. Numbers of people have had to leave for the 
coast, and the wives and families. of many mine 
managers are now staying at Albany, Fremantle and 
Bunbury, Typhoid fever is very prevalent, more par- 
ticularly at Perth, where the system of drainage is an 
absolute disgrace to the Colony and converts this other- 
wise delightful town into a hotbed of disease. 


A few months ago there was not a more quiet and 
sleepy little town in West Australia than Kanowna. 
Now it is one of the liveliest owing to the recent rich 
discoveries of alluvial gold. A large quantity of gold 
is being won, and the auriferous belt extends through 
the cemetery and right into the town, so that some of the 
owners of town lots are working the ground and sinking 
shafts instead of using the land for building purposes, 
It is thought by some that the position of the town will 
have to be shifted. A curious spectacle was witnessed 
in December when the warden granted permission to 
peg out the cemetery. There was a desperate rush and 
struggle to secure claims, many of which were pegged 
several times over by different miners. The warden 
will have a difficult task to adjudicate between those 
interested, who number over 350. 


Under the ‘‘no-liability” companies law in the 
Colony, if a shareholder elects not to pay a call when 
made by the directors his shares are put up for public 
auction and sold for what they will fetch. When com- 
panies are not in a promising position it frequently 
happens that partly paid shares are sold for practically 
nothing to a buyer who will pay the call due on them. 
Directors often are afraid to make calls for fear of their 
not being paid, and it is quite usual to see calls of 3d., 
2d. and 1d. being made by companies so that the smallness 
of the sum may coax shareholders on to paying. A 
curious position frequently arises, as is the case now 
with several companies at Kalgoorlie, Coolgardie and 
elsewhere. Say the ros. shares have been paid up to 
7s. 6d., money has been spent in proving and develop- 
ing the property, but it is still not brought to the pro- 
ducing stage. Calls which have not been met, have 
brought shares under the hammer, and frequently a 
7s. 6d. paid share will be quoted at 1s. in the market. 
The directors may consider it useless to make further 
calls, and the mine becomes crippled for want 
of further working capital. This is the case with 
several properties in West Australia. It is a position 
that offers a great opportunity for the astute company 
promoter. It would not be difficult by judicious buying 
to acquire a controlling influence for the purpose of 
conversion into an English company. There are many 
really good properties well opened up with plenty of ore 
in sight, but no capital in sight to pay for the erection 
of the machinery necessary to put them in a dividend- 
paying position and repay the money already expended. 


A most amusing thing has happened with regard to 
the North Burgess mine. As developments proceeded 
it turned out to be most disappointing, and had all the 
appearance of being a complete ‘‘ duffer.” Two 
independent experts were sent out to examine it, and 
pronounced the property practically worthless. Last 
spring one of the vendors, who besides being a director 
was also about the largest shareholder in the Company, 
thought it more than doubtful if it was worth spending 
any further money onit. After considerable deliberation 


as to whether the property should be abandoned or not, 
it was let on tribute for a year to the Working’ Miners: 
There being no battery on the mine the Hieh:had to bend 
the ore to.a neighbouring mill to ke crushed: Result 
6f ‘first crushing’ too tons, Jos 62s; ; seeond ernshing 
120 tons for 690 das! 
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Talking of mining experts, we do not hear much now 
of many of those whose names used to appear in leaded 
type signed to glowing reports on prospectuses, in the 
days of the boom. One of the best-known names was not 
that conferred on the signer at the time of his christen- 
ing, but merely adopted by him when he changed his 
occupation of that of steward on board a steamer to the 
more lucrative profession of. a ‘well-known mining 
expert.” It was probably his consciousness that he 
knew as little about a mine from the surface as when he 
got underground, that frequently saved him the trouble 
of descending the shaft of a mine that he was about to 
reporton. We heard a man boast loudly in the smoking- 
room of a Westralian club that he was the first to 
report favourably on the Great Boulder. A still small 
voice from the corner of the room inquired, ‘‘ What 
mine, Captain, have you reported wnfavourably 
about?” The loud laughter which followed that 
rendered his reply inaudible. Surely, if slowly, this 
type of mining expert has disappeared, giving place to 
more competent, more hard-working and more honest 
men. Western Australia can now number amongst her 
mining community some of the ablest mining engineers 
and mine managers in the world. It is a case of the 
survival of the fittest. These men have settled down to 
business—to win dividends from the mines, which, after 
all, is of as much importance in the long rnn to them as 
it is even to the shareholders. 


Owing to the scarcity of water a large number of 
camels have been imported during the past few years into 
Western Australia, and with them have come Afghan 
drivers. The horses have a strange dislike to the 
camels and some cannot be induced to pass them on 
the road. For this reason the camels generally go on 
a track of their own through the bush. Their large 
flat feet as they go along in single file beat out the 
most perfect bicycle-track in the world. This is an 
immense boon to those now using bicycles there. 
Horses and horse keep are still dear. Bicycles are 
used by postmen, engineers, miners, and for the delivery 
of newspapers. It is a curious sight in Kalgoorlie to 
see the number of boys starting early in the morning 
on their machines with bundles of the penny papers, 
which they retail to the miners of the surrounding 
country at threepence. Some of them accomplish 
surprising distances. 


The report of the Hannan’s Brownhill Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, with accounts to 30 June last, 
is very satisfactory, and shows that during the twelve 
months under review a total of 3626 tons of ore have 
been treated for a yield of 22,374 ounces of gold, being 
an average of 6°3 ounces per ton. Of this quantity 
1096 tons were crushed in Western Australia, and 2530 
tons were smelted in South Australia. The original 
mill has been reorganized, and is now again working, 
being capable of treating about 60 tons perday. Rapid 
progress is also being made with the new installation 
of gold extraction plant, which is being erected by 
Friedrich Krupp Grusonwerk on the Pape-Henneberg 
dry system. The total capacity of the mills, when 
completed, will be at least 160 tons per day. Rather 
less than a year ago a careful computation of the 
ore reserves in the mine was made by leading experts. 
At that time, although the main shaft had reached a 
depth of only 180 feet, and the drives in the aggregate 
amounted to 500 feet, the engineers calculated the ore 
exposed to amount to 100,000 tons. Out of the pro- 
ceeds of the above-mentioned 3626 tons treated, the 
directors earlier in the year declared an interim dividend 
of 25 per cent., and they now recommend a further 
distribution of 25 per cent. on the issued capital of the 
Company, viz., £85,000. Since the accounts were 
made up a further 1351 tons of ore have been 
treated for a yield of 7459 ounces valued at £27,970. 
It may be safely said that the record of this mine is a 
world’s record in gold mining, as no other mine in 
Hannan’s or elsewhere has ever treated such large 
quantities of ore for the large average yield above 
mentioned. 


A few reviews of books dealing more or less with 
Westralian life and affairs, will be found in the body of 
the paper. 
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WESTRALIAN PROBLEMS. 


Ww AUSTRALIA to-day is in the flood-tide of a 
long-sought and well-won prosperity, and in the 
happy circumstances of the present the Colonists, not 
less than the average Briton who interests himself in 
Colonial affairs, have practically forgotten the troubles 
of the past. But properly to appreciate West Australian 
progress in 1898 it is important to glance back at the 
conditions under which the Colony existed for more 
than half a century. Exactly seventy years ago the 
British Government, in its desire to promote colonisation 
cheaply, offered free grants of land to batches of males 
who would emigrate, at their own expense, to Western 
Australia in company with a certain proportion of females. 
The first serious attempt at settlement seems to have been 
made under the auspices of Mr. Thomas Peel, whose 
efforts were mysteriously hampered by the Colonial 
Office. West Australia made a bad start, and during fifty 
years her advance was grievously slow. The late Sir 
Frederick Napier Browne long ago christened her 
‘*The Cinderella of the Australian Group.” She was 
more—she was the Cinderella of the Empire. _ Only the 
crumbs of prosperity fell to her, and her growth was due 
partly to the various energies of the Anglo-Saxon and 
partly to the much-contemned system of transportation. 
Although it would be untrue to say of West Australia, 
as was once said of certain other Australian Colonies, 
that their greatness was built upon ‘‘ foundations laid by 
a swarm of ruffians gathered from the vilest of the 
universe,” it is true that the Colony owed much to 
the convicts sent out from the old country, at the 
invitation of the Colonists, to assist the development 
in which free emigrants were not inclined to take 
part. It speaks for the grit of the Westralian that 
he boldly ran the risks involved in the reception of 
criminals and ticket-of-leave men rather than allow the 
magnificent opportunities before him to go unutilised. 
West Australia is sometimes said to have emancipated 
herself from the convict taint: it would be much 
nearer the mark to say that West Australia, by her 
plucky determination to secure labour, even from the 
gaols of the old country, at a time when the movement 
against transportation elsewhere was making trium- 
phant strides, saved herself from utter stagnation. 
Only the people of West Australia themselves appear 
to have had any idea of the splendid future which the 
Colony would enjoy if given a fair chance. Just as the 
superficial aridity of much of her soil turned aside 
Dutchman and Portuguese in past centuries, so 
it turned aside the British emigrant in the nineteenth 
century. If Westralians have to complain of long 
years Of neglect, they have also to remember that the 
very conditions of ignorance to which that neglect was 
due, preserved the country for their benefit. Had 
Hollander or Iberian dreamed that the unprepossessing 
surface of so vast a portion of West Australia covered 
the vast wealth which has been found in recent years, 
the flag floating over either Batavia or Goa might be 
floating over Government House, Perth, to-day. 
Nowhere in the British Empire has self-government 
been attended with more admirable results than in West 
Australia. Her people have justified to the full their 
vaunted confidence in their ability to manage their own 
affairs better than they were managed by nominees of the 
Colonial Office. Twenty years ago, when the Legislative 
Council debated the question of responsible Government 
and refused the demand by 13 votes to 5, the idea un- 
doubtedly seemed a little previous. But the Wes- 
tralians are nothing if not persistent ; they agitated and 
organized and educated public opinion, and ten years 
later, had only to pass the last ditch held by the 
Imperial authorities. Responsible Government was 
agreed to, but Downing Street was unwilling to 
hand over a vast estate—covering an area as large 
as that of British India, as Sir Charles Dilke reminds 
us—to a mere handful of Colonists. The Westralians, 
however, were not to be denied, They convinced the 
powers that be that they were the fit and proper per- 
sons to control everything local appertaining to the 
Colony. The result is that, though the bitter cry for an 
increased population is unlikely to be heard for the 
last time for many a year to come, the inhabitants of 
the Colony are increasing annually by 40,000 and more 
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—a number equal to the whole population at the time 
full autonomy was conceded. Population means 
enhanced business, enhanced enterprise and enhanced 
prosperity. It is not without significance that the man 
who was the Colony’s ‘chief politician for a period of 
years before the Constitution of 1890 came into force, has 


been Prime Minister ever since, and has been confirmed © 


in his position under various electoral conditions, 
from a limited franchise to manhood suffrage. The 
Colony is, on the whole, fortunate in its politicians. 
Up to the’ present, of course, its politics have been 
largely of the gas-and-water order. The work of 
developing the estate has involved the application of 
elementary business principles to enterprises which may 
prove of great pith and moment to the Colony’s future. 
Sir John Forrest has accomplished no mean task in 
successfully presiding over the beginnings of Westralian 
autonomy. He has not found his position a bed of roses ; 
the anxieties have been great, and the labour has been 
enormous. To ‘‘subdue the wilderness,” as he puts it, 
in the interests of posterity as well as of the present, is 
a work demanding a different order of political talent 
from that to be found in Whitehall. Sir John feels the 
responsibility which he has proved that he does not 
fear. Self-educated and self-made though he is, his 
political acumen has been remarkable. He has acquired 
that knowledge of the people’s temper and evinced that 
judicious management of it, which Burke declared to be 
necessary in the government of nations. In a colony 
such as Western Australia, it is a familiar argument 
that there is no room for the party system. Funda- 
mental differences of conviction are, in the nature of 
things, almost out of the question. Hence, as a 
rule, an opposition is mainly, if not solely, composed of 
notorious place-hunters. In Westralia that has not 
been the case. Mr. George Leake, the leader of the 
Opposition, has discovered a new and higher reason 
for arraying as large an element of the Legislative 
Assembly as possible against the Government. He 
personally admires and is a very good friend of Sir 
John Forrest, but he objects to an autocratic régime 
in an autonomous state, and critically examines 
Government schemes, in the belief that candid criticism 
is good even for the self-sufficient Premier of a self- 
sufficient Colony. 

In the future West Australia will be called upon to 
face problems certainly not less difficult than those she 
has faced already. She is going ahead to-day by 
leaps and bounds ; she is advancing in all respects—in 
population, in proven wealth, in commerce, in her 
liabilities not less than her assets. Cinderella so long, 
she is now in the position of having distanced South 
Australia in her revenue, and of showing a smaller 
indebtedness per head than any of the neighbouring 
colonies. The momentum of her prosperity is upon her 
and it behoves her to temper her courage with caution. 
Of this necessity, with statesmanlike instinct, Sir John 
Forrest is fully conscious, and he will belie his own 
assurances if he comes to London for loans without the 
utmost regard for the credit of the Colony. He realises 
that in his hands rests the great work of building up an 
important and even an essential part of the British 
Empire. Colonial born, he entertains no false notions 
as to the relations of the Colony to the mother country. 
He knows that the best interests of Western Australia 
are bound up, like those of the rest of the island-con- 
tinent, with Great Britain. He makes it a proud boast 
that of more than £8,000,000 of trade done by the 
Colony per annum not £200,000 is with foreign coun- 
tries. ‘On one question of Imperial importance—that of 
Australian federation—Sir John Forrest has adopted 
the course of a statesman, notwithstanding that it was 
‘somewhat against the grain to be a party to it. 
West Australia obtained the right of self-government 
so much later ‘than the other Colonies, and has made 
such extraordinary progress since she became her own 
mistress, that she is naturally, perhaps, not very anxious 
to sink immediately into a mere province, as she would 
under federation. Westralian statesmanship seems 
divided between the desire to see Australia a nation, 
and the desire to create a national feeling confined to the 
Colony itsélf.. But the necessity for Australian unity is 


paramount, and notwithstanding Sir John Forrest’s ten- 
dency to wobble regarding it, West Australia happily 
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has not resorted to the narrow provincialism shown by 
Queensland in holding aloof from the movement. Aus- 
tralia ought to have federated long ago in the interests 
of defence, if on no other ground, and in any question of 
defence, Western Australia, which is controlled by King 
George’s Sound, must be profoundly concerned. Not 
less exacting than the imperial and national problems 
which the Colony, as part of Australia, may have ere 
long to face, will be that of labour. West Australian 
public men solicit population ; a liberal land policy has 
always been in force, and the labourer has generally 
commanded sufficient resources to enable him to 
become a proprietor on his own account. The result 
has been that capital and labour have not been 
seriously in conflict, because they were one. When 
the population has increased so that the employés are 
in heavy excess over the employers, when labour is no 
longer at a premium, the Colony will have to meet 
labour troubles of a socio-political order, from which it 
has hitherto been exempt. Western Australia is in a 
transition state to-day, and the tests of the quality of 
her statesmen which the morrow will provide, will 
certainly be many, and may perhaps be severe. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS. 


[* travelling through Western Australia now it is hard 

to realise that where at present cities, towns, rail- 
ways, roads and factories exist, only a few years ago 
was nothing but desert. Perth and towns on the 
Western borders of the Colony were then very 
small and of little importance. To-day Perth is a 
flourishing and growing city, and all over the vast area 
of the Colony are great towns. All this, of course, has 
resulted from the discovery of gold, reported at Cool- 
gardie by Bayley and Ford. Diggers were at work 
obtaining gold from the alluvial deposits when Bayley 
and Ford arrived upon the scene and pegged out 
Bayley’s Reward Mine. The results of the working of 
these alluvial and reef deposits were so phenomenal as 
to attract the eyes of all the civilised world ; and, in 
consequence, ever since there has been a continual flow 
of people and money into the country, and now the 
result of all the energy and capital which have been ex- 
pended is beginning to be felt. After the alluvial gold 
at Coolgardie was worked out, the diggers turned their 
attention to other finds, such as Kurnalpi, White 
Feather, Goongarrie, Lake Darlot and other places too 
numerous to mention.. When these various finds of 
alluvial gold were made, the gold was placed in a very 
extraordinary position. In all other countries it is 
found underneath the soil on the top of the rock, having 
found its way down through the action of water. In 
Western Australia, however, owing to the dry climate 
the gold is found mixed up with the soil, and a large 
quantity of it lies on the surface, so that all that the 
earliest comers had’ to do was to pick it up, which 
occupation is called ‘‘specking.” After all the gold on 
the surface had been picked up, the diggers started 
‘‘ dryblowing ” the soil, from which occupation they are 
now termed ‘‘dryblowers.” The operation generally 
consists of putting the dirt into one dish and letting it fall 
into another. The wind blows all the dust and stone away, 
and the heavy gold drops straight into the dish below. 
By working industriously in this manner great mounds 
of earth are created all over the field, which, after 
a time, comes to resemble a great ant-bed. When 
this kind of work. is in full swing, the clouds of 
dust arising from the spot’ is tremendous and 
very unpleasant to come into contact with. The 
gold found is usually much coarser than it is in 
other countries, very often being in lumps as big as 
potatoes, and in many instances very much larger. One 
portion of the Kurnalpi alluvial field was called ‘‘ Spud 
Flat” on account of the resemblance of the gold to 
large potatoes. Another method devised for separating 
the gold from the dust is to put it through a machine 
worked by hand, by which the stuff is sifted and the 
dust blown out by a fan or bellows. These alluvial 
deposits, which helped the country in the early days 
and caused such a stir and enabled the working miner 
to gain a foothold, are now nearly worked out, 
although every now and'then we hear of the discovery 
of fresh ones. The permanent benefit which the 
country will reap wil] be derived from the working ct 
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the reefs and lodes, which are more numerous there than 
perhaps in any country in the world. In nearly every 
instance where these deposits exist they are gold- 
bearing, very often payable, and sometimes very rich 
indeed. The great difficulty experienced in the early 
days was the want of water, and many men lost their 
lives owing to this circumstance. Now, the pluck and 
energy which have been exhibited in dealing with the 
question has almost overcome it: in many cases, in 
fact, the difficulty now has been entirely overcome. 
Three years ago, when Coolgardie was nothing more 
than a collection of tents and back shanties, I remember 
the water supply giving out to such an extent that there 
was not enough for human consumption. The autho- 
rities, such as they were in those days, prohibited water 
being supplied even to the weary animals employed in 
bringing food to the town. All horses were cleared out to 
distant places where there was a little water, and for those 
that remained water had to be smuggled in on the plea 
that it was required for human consumption. Of course 
washing was out of the question, and I have seen the 
people waiting around the condensers, which are used 
to convert salt water into fresh, with their buckets, in 
along row, about fifty to each condenser, ready to be 
filled by the thin stream of hot fresh water trickling out 
of the pipe. 

It is hard to realise that such a condition of things 
prevailed so short a time ago when one stands on the 
balcony of one of the large hotels, looking down a 
street brilliantly lit with electric arc lamps, and thronged 
with a varied crowd quickly moving by the long line of 
shops blazing with light. The progress made is also 
specially impressed upon the observer when he sees the 
‘number of telegraph, telephone, and electric-light wires, 

the railway trains dashing in and out of the station, 
and the rows of hansom cabs. Fresh water is now 
obtained from many wells, and large condensing works 
are also in operation and afford considerable profit to 
the owners. Of course it can easily be understood how, 
under these circumstances, large fortunes have been 
made through buying freehold lands in these towns. 
Blocks which were originally sold at from £20 upwards 
now bring from £1000 to rs 10,000 each. When water 
was short I have often taken long journeys on a bicycle 
in search of it, and these journeys have frequently en- 
tailed some very unpleasant experiences and hard- 
ships. On one occasion at about midnight, on a bush 
track about twelve miles from Covoolgardie, I was 
travelling at the rate of about twelve miles an hour when 
I struck the stump of a tree about eighteen inches high 
and smashed up the bicycle, and had to do the rest of 
_ the journey, of course, on foot. On another occasion 
rain commenced to fall at night while I was out in the 
bush, and caused the ground to be coated with a sticky 
_ covering, an inch deep, lying on a very fine red dust. 
This made riding impossible and I had to walk all night 
to the next resting-place. On other occasions I have 
had to camp out without any shelter or rugs alongside a 
roughly-built fire, and again have been brought up by 
lack of water, the suffering entailed by which will be 
understood by any one who has really suffered from 
thirst. All this, as I have said before, has now been 
altered in the settled goldfields district ; but the same 
condition of things exists still further back in the 
interior, where prospectors and miners are continually 
pushing out and developing their fields. Their hard- 
ships and privations are great and progress is slow, but 
very often a well-earned and large reward is obtained 
by them as the result of their labours. Now, about a 
dozen goldfields have been declared in Western 
Australia, and in each of these there are a number of 
large and small towns. The goldfields comprised 
within the original Coolgardie goldfield contain the 
most important towns. Coolgardie was for a long time 
considered the greatest in the interior, but now its rival 
Kalgoorlie has caught up to and is rapidly passing it, 
owing to the phenomenal developments on the mines 
close by. If a small block of land two miles long by one 
mile wide were mapped out so as to include the Great 
Boulder, Lake View and Kalgurli Mines as its centre, 
it would be seen to be the greatest producer of gold 
over any similar area in the world. 

The history of the mines in these places in particular 

has been most interesting. In the early days the form- 
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ations were fiot properly understood, the gold, being 
found associated with ironstone, quartz, or schistose 
material, often in the form of a brown powder which has 
originated from the decomposition of telluride of gold 
by oxidation. The lodes near the surface were. often 
very rich, and often with not well-defined walls or 
boundaries, and it was thought by many that 
they would not “live” in depth. As they were 
followed down they were found to vary greatly in 
width and in value, but in nearly every instance -they 
have ‘‘ lived” in depth, and as depth was attained, in- 
creased in value. The lodes down below are generally 
clearly defined between two walls. of hard, green, 
mineralised rock, which the lode material often resembles 
closely in appearance. The ore is mineralised-chiefly 
with iron pirites, and carries gold both in the ordinary 
free state and associated with tellurium in the form of 
telluride of gold. In treating the ore from the higher or 
oxidised zones, the ordinary gold-saving appliances are 
in use, such as the battery, Huntingdon and other 
mills ; cyanide also being used as an auxiliary process. 
At a depth, however, more scientific and delicate pro- 
cesses are required to extract the gold, the most usual 
of which has been smelting, the ore being sent to the 
smelters at Walleroo and Port Adelaide in South 
Australia. Smelting works are now projected near the 
seaboard of. the Colony, which should reduce the cost 
of treating ores and. give an additional fillip to the 
industry. 

The public interest in Western Australian Mines is 
chiefly centred around Kalgoorlie, but it must not be 
forgotten that there is a very large number of splendid 
mines in various portions of the other goldfields ;, many 
of them are now beginning to tell their own tale of 
their value with their batteries. .During the Western 
Australian boom some time ago many people were led 
away by magnificent specimens of ore containing great 
lumps of solid gold. This sort of thing looks very 
nice, but when it comes to be worked in the mine, the 
gold very often proves to occur only in patches or small 
shoots in a great mass of barren quartz. What have 
proved to be the most payable deposits of gold are, in 
this country as in most others, those formations which 
contain the gold in small particles, very often invisible 
to the naked eye, but fairly evenly distributed through 
the gangue. This ore would appear to a casual 
observer simply like valueless stone, and it requires the 
test of a miner to show its value. 

Such industries as brewing, water-condensing, and 
other lucrative: businesses are, of course, dependent 
entirely upon the prosperity of. the great natural 
industries of the Colony, but there are two which 
would come under this latter heading which ought not 
to be forgotten. These are the timber and coal 
industries. The former is treated in a separate. article. 
The coal industry is yet in its infancy, and, in fact, has 
not yet reached the productive stage. The most 
workable field is the Collie field; which is only about 
fifty miles distant from Perth, and very much closer to 
the seaport of Bunbury. The Government has already 
constructed a railway from the capital to the field, and 
has proved the existence of numerous large seams: of 
good coal at a comparatively shallow depth. Capital 
is now being expended by private individuals and 
companies to turn this great discovery to profitable 
account, and I venture to predict that coal-mining will 
be not only one of the chief industries in Western 
Australia in the future, but also one of the most 
profitable to the owners. The timber which has till 
now been almost exclusively used in the mining 
centres as fuel is now beginning to fail within.a 
reasonable distance, and recourse must be had to coal. 
Imported coal is very expensive and cannot: compete 
with that found in the locality. 

The resources, history, and future prospects of a vast 
country like Western Australia are infinitely too large 
to be dilated upon in a short article such as this, but I 
think the foregoing will give some idea of the state of 
things at present in Western Australia, of the rapid 
progress it has made, and of the bright prospects 
ahead, unhampered as they are by the political and 
other restrictions imposed in many other countries. 
The surest way of watching the progress of the mining 
industry in the Colony is to obsérve the large monthly 
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and. yearly ‘increase in the output of gold. At the 

present time the monthly output of gold from Western 

Australia is greater than that of any other Australian 

Colony. At the present time | am convinced that there 

is as good, if not a better, opening for capital in 

Western Australia than in any other part of the world. 
W.-H. C. Lovety. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURE. 


_ fauna of Australia is peculiar. The old-world 
zoologist finds himself of a sudden in the depths of 
Nature’s old curiosity shop, wherein are jumbled some 
of the most extraordinary forms of life that have 
managed to survive the ordeals arranged to weed out 
the unfit. ark Twain’s latest eulogy of Australian 
nature:siis.the situation for the general reader, and it 
thay ‘be questioned whether the superintendent of the 
Sydney museum could give the uninitiated a better idea 
of the physical absurdities and laziness of disposition 


that unite‘in the platypus.’ Mark Twain tells us that it 


survived the flood on a plank, taking thereon its food 
and its exercise, and occasionally slaking its thirst (I 
quote from memory) on ‘a blend that might have slain 
a crocodile.” Or, take that other tepid-blooded 
monotreme,: the echidna, Here we have a non- 
placental, egg-laying mammal, bearing considerable 
outward resemblance to our hedgehog, and subsisting 
on some kind of insects, though not, according to Mr. 
Savile ‘Kent, on adult ants, as often alleged. Our 
hedgehog, on the other hand, is an insect-eater for the 
most part in name only, having long since evinced a 
preference for eggs, chickens, snakes and other deli- 
cacies more of less legitimate. ional 
- The taller quadrupeds. of that continent, of which 
alone ‘the visitor has scant opportunities of taking 
cognisance, in their way, equally grotesque. 
see a head, as of a deer, protruding above the long 
grass. Of a stidden, ‘and without warning, the owner 
of the mild eyes bounds away after the fashion of a 
frog, with a suggestion of the grasshopper; and the 
only occasions on which you may momentarily see a 
kangaroo or wallaby apparently on all-fours are when 
it is feeding, and stooping to clip the shorter herbage. 
The squatters declare that the kangaroo and its first 
and last meal are coeval, and, although these gentle- 
men are biassed through having to pay for the grass, 
it is certainly unusual to see a kangaroo that is not 
either eating or jumping. The refinement of merely 
contémplating the landscape is unknown to these 


animals; and ‘perhaps the quality: of the average’ 


Australian scene may have something to do with their 
apparent want of taste. Australia’s fowl, though they 
number in theif ‘ranks more than one anomaly, are 
searcely as interesting, for it is to the neighbouring 
Colony of New Zealand that the ornithologist must 
betake himself when in quest of living fossils. Yet 
there are “ kingfishers ” that, instead of eating fish, find 
their pleasure in disgusting reptiles, and spend their 
time in laughing at their betters; ‘‘ wood-swallows” 
which are not swallows at all, and swarm as if they 
were bees; ‘‘magpies” which are not magpies, but 
piping-crows.  Bird-architecture, again, achieves its 
wildest fantasies in the bower-birds and megapodes, 
the former decorating their arbours with every tawdry 
shell, rag or feather that comes in their way, the latter 
depositing their many eggs in earth barrows that might 
have served to cover all that David left of Goliath. 


In the matter of lizards, the reptile world furnishes . 


nothing more calculated to delight the caricaturist than 
the frilled creature beloved of Mr. Kent, nor are there 
many snakes of more malignant appearance than the 
purple death-adder. If the lover of fish yearns for types 
of antediluvian incompetence, he teed but linger with 
the Port Jackson shark and the yet more primitive 
lung-fish of certain Queensland streams. The “ silver 
fish” is not his business at all, but belongs to the 
entomologist who has ceased to interest himself in 
“locusts” that are not locusts, but cicadas. Much, in 
fact, of the popular interest attaching to animate nature 
in Australia is adventitious, arising out of the irrepres- 
sible eagerness with which Colonials have, on the most 
fanciful analogies, misnamed the new order of things 
after the old. So far afield, indeed, have they sought 
theirterms of opprobrium, that one of the most detested - 
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robbers of Tasmanian sheep-folds has no other name 
among the settlers than ‘* devil.” 

What, however, is quick to impress the new and 
observant arrival is not so much the grotesqueness as 
the scarcity of the native fauna. This scarcity is, indeed, 
greatly exaggerated, by reason of the nocturnal habits 
of the majority of bush beasts. I have sat at the 
window of a train that wound its leisurely way through 
acouple of hundred miles of bush without seeing one 
sign of animal life, yet it is often impossible to goa 
dozen yards by moonlight without starting some 
timorous feeder, be it only a tiny flying squirrel that 
sails obliquely down the misty space between the gum- 
trees. The dead silence of the bush by day renders it 
far more oppressive than much darker jungle elsewhere. 
The gaudy parrots shed their unappreciated brightness 
for the most part over the farmer’s grain in the open ; 
and the birds of the trees are gloomy, in keeping with 
their surroundings. Nowhere is it easier to realise that 
we are castaways in a land of ‘‘ sin, sweat and sorrow ” 
than when we linger amid the lifeless trees that cannot 
even ward off the sun’s burning rays, and look in vain 
for some such joyous sigin of life as would assuredly 
gladden even the oasis of an English garden in a 
surrounding wilderness of bricks and mortar. 

F. G. AFLALO. 


THE. TIMBER. RESOURCES OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 
E find that the marketable timber now growing in 
the forests of Western Australia is worth, de- 
ducting one-third for waste in sawing, no less a sum 
than in round numbers 5124,000,000.” These words 
are quoted from the Report on the Forests of Western 
Australia by J. E. Brown, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Con- 
servator of the Forests of Western Australia. He 
further adds that the heavy deduction of one-third for 
waste is largely due to the limited market found so far 
for this timber. This necessitates its being cut for 
existing market requirements without consideration as 
to the best and most profitable method. As this is an 
evil which is rapidly being removed we may regard the 
value of the timber as considerably over the above- 
mentioned figures. fi 

The whole of the area of the principal forest surface, 
forming a broad belt on the south and west coast, 
amounts to 20,400,000 acres, ¢cHiefly occupied by the 
jarrah, karri, tuart ‘and wandoo species. Also of 
importance, but less’numerous, are the York gum, 
jam ‘and ‘sandelwood ;: while many other descriptions 
are to be found scattered here and there in small 
quantities. The jarrah unquestionably takes the fore- 
most place, covering as much as 8,000,000 acres and 
thriving on hard ironstone formations and soil too poor 
to be of any use for the purposes of ordinary agriculture. 
The trees average from eighty to one hundred feet in 
height, and though its dull and sober colouring does not 
beautify the landscape, the wonderful durability of the 
timber under exposure gives it special use and value. In 
striking contrast to thé rather commonplace-looking and 
straggling jarrah, stands the superb karritree. It only 
covers some 1,200,000 acres, but claims a place next to 
the jarrah, as it averages 200 feet in height, is straight 
and well proportioned, and has an average circumference 
of thirty-four feet at a distance of three feet from the 
ground. Each average-sized tree contains 6000 cubic 
feet of marketable timber. A large quantity of this 
wood is already laid down in the London streets, where 
for paving purposes it has been found to surpass the 
jarrah. It gets less slippery in wet weather, and is in 
every way thoroughly suited to stand the wear and tear 
of dense traffic. 

The hardest wood of Western Australia is found in 
the tuart tree, which is so dense, so tough, and so 
closely interlaced in its grain that it is difficult to split ; 
it resists all changes of weather, and is in every way a 
timber of exceptional high standard. Growing only in 
ground of calcareous formation, it is confined to the 
limestone belt lying along the coast between Perth and 
Busselton. A timber hitherto much overlooked in the 
market, but for which, as soon as it is known, there will 
be a considerable demand, is the wandoo, covering 
7,000,000 acres. It stands next to the jarrah in quan- 
tity, and like the jarrah it is very heavy, weighing 
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seventy pounds per cubic foot; it averages from 
seventy to eighty feet in height, and shows consider- 
able resisting strength and durability, which renders it 
particularly suitable for the construction of railway- 
trucks, receiving-buffers and many other strength- 
testing uses. It will eventually vie with, if it does not 
surpass, the tuart timber. 

For the purpose of encouraging the timber industry, 
the Government of Western Australia are granting 
leases on very favourable terms. Some years ago, 
large tracts of country were leased, at merely nominal 
rents, to local companies; after considerable struggle 
and uphill work, these companies are now returning 
handsome dividends ; the second largest of them has 
just been turned into an English company for the 
purpose of working the Canning concession. Accord- 
ing to the present conditions for obtaining timber, con- 
cessions, 640 acres can be obtained for an annual 
payment of £20. A danger that may arise is that such 
conditions, unless there is careful supervision by the 
Government, may lead to large tracts of land being 
completely cleared of timber. This has already hap- 
pened in the other Colonies; and if it occurs in West 
Australia it will after a while seriously alter the climatic 
conditions of the country. It is very much. less 
likely to occur here, however, as there are young 
trees springing up which grow rapidly when the older 
ones are cleared off. These enormous forests are 
a splendid heritage to the people of a country, and a 
large revenue can be annually derived from them with- 
out any encroachments on the permanent capital which 
they represent. Millions of money have been lost to 
the United States and Canada for ever by the wanton 
destruction of magnificent forests. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of Western Australia, by exer- 
cising a policy of prudent foresight, will preserve for 
the country this industry, which is second only to the 
mining industry in importance. There has undoubtedly 
been in the past a short-sighted view at Perth of the 
necessities of the colony. At Coolgardie discontent has 
been rampant, but altogether apart from the gold- 
mining industry it is much to be desired that the 
authorities should devote more attention to the develop- 
ment of the immense resources of the colony. 


THE NEVER NEVER LAND. 


) was evening, and we were sitting round our camp- 

fire. I had come up the same. afternoon with our 
engineer to see the claim, situated away back north- 
east from Menzies, on which we had four men working. 
The heat and dust of the journey had been almost 
intolerable, but now that the sun had gone down it was 
cooler, though the motionless. air still remained hot and 
oppressive. We had done what washing was possible 
in one pint of water, which was all that could be spared, 
and after our meal of ‘‘tinned dog,” damper and tea, 
we sat round the fire smoking gloomily. A few days 
before a poor fellow had got bushed not far from the 
camp. He was coming up from Menzies to relieve one 
of our men, and he lost his way. We got a bit off 
the track ourselves, and in endeavouring to discover it 
again were astonished to find a coat, comparatively new, 
lying on a little mulga bush. On examining the 
pockets I found the letter I had myself written directing 
this man to go up to the camp. It was quite evident he 
had got bushed, and this throwing away of his coat was 
a bad sign. We followed his tracks for about twenty 
yards, and then lost them entirely. There was not a 
blade of grass or short undergrowth springing from 
that smooth, gravelly soil, but at short intervals shrubs 
and bushes up to ten feet high, and rising wider apart 
the gaunt weird gum-trees, with their rotting bark 
hanging from the trunks in festoons like tattered 
shrouds. Each hundred yards of that level country 
looked exactly like the next. We cooeed our loudest, 
but there was no answer from the absolute silence 
around us. One has to go there to know what this 
absolute stillness of the West Australian bush means. 
From the time we left in the morning we had not seen 
a living thing—bird or beast. A few ant-hills were the 
only evidences of even insect life. Sometimes.a vagrant 
breeze stirs the tops of the gum-trees with a low 
moaning, but soon it tires, and, losing itself, also falls 
away and dies. 
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often strike down over a hundred feet for the necessary 
water, standing motionless in the still air, make me 
think of what the great sea-weeds must be like in the 
lower depths of the ocean, where the water never moves.) 

We walked round for miles without finding his further 
tracks, but came across a native hut, not far from 
which we met three natives, an old nigger, his gin, and 
a young lubra, with, of course, the inevitable half- 
starved dog. -Although they cannot be induced or 
compelled to do any sort of work whatever, these 
natives are most useful for tracking. I brought them 
back to where we found the coat, and without hesitation 
the old man started off on a trail absolutely invisible 
to us. 

We found a waistcoat at the foot of a big gum-tree, 
with marks plainly showing that the owner had been 
sitting in the shade of the trunk and had moved round 
with the sun. Following on, we found he had been 
moving aimlessly in a circle. Five days it was since he 
had left Menzies, with the thermometer every day at 
least 110 in the shade (I have known men, even with 
that heat, to be alive after four days without water). 
Further on, we came upon his boots, trousers, and 
shirt. Evidently he had reached the last stage, for the 
bodies of those who are lost in the bush are almost in- 
variably found stark naked. When their brain gives 
way under the burning heat and thirst, instinctively they 
tear off their clothes. The nigger who was on ahead 
gave a cry. We hurried on, and there in an open 
space, face downward, lay the naked body. I turned it 
over—a horrible sight, telling a tale of awful suffering. 
For yards around the ground was grubbed up, showing 
finger-marks. Black-blood marks on the fingers, and 
broken nails, showed the last frenzied struggles of the 
maniac to tear water from the parched earth itself: even 
the mouth was black with dirt and blood. Poor Bill 
had done his last prospecting. We were too late. How 
many solitary prospectors, who have never even been 
missed, have found a death like his, their whitened bones 
when found, leaving the tale of their fate to the imagina- 
tion! Directed by the niggers, we reached the camp, 
and to our surprise found the poor fellow had actually 
died within a mile of it. As the darkness fell, and the 
camp-fire brightened, the old men of the party told 
strange tales of similar deaths, and stranger yarns still 
of the aborigines, probably intellectually and physically 
the lowest type of mankind upon the earth. Geologists 
tell us Australia is the oldest of the Continents, and it 
would appear as if there Nature tried her ’prentice hand 
at making a complete and habitable world and left 
everything in embryo. In the West Australian bush the 
earth is not ‘‘ with verdure clad,” there are no birds to 
sing, and the hungriest wolf cannot find food. From 
all the land goes up the cry—‘‘ I thirst.” Much of the 
water is mixed with salt. This scarcity of fresh water 
is the curse of the whole interior of Western Australia. 
The natives think far more of fresh water than of gold, 
and guard the secret of their gnamma holes with their 
lives. The old man of our camp told us he knew two 
prospectors, who ran out of water; they caught a gin 
and tried to make her lead them to a gnamma hole 
which they knew was not far away. Persuasion was 
useless, as was also a severe flogging ; then they tied 
her to a tree in the scorching sun, and had to keep 
her there for two days, filling her mouth with dust 
at intervals, before she would lead them to the water. 
But for that one thing, gold, which is found scat- 


tered over such a wide area of their hideous desert, the 


natives would probably have been left for ever un- 
molested by the white man, whose vices now are being 
added to their own. The use of bad spirits, the dirty 
habits acquired, and chest complaints brought on by the 
unaccustomed use of clothes, are fast decimating them. 
There is no longer need for them, living always in 
dread of the water scarcity, to keep down the increase 
of population by the horrible mutilation of their male 
children. Like gnats to a candle they are coming to the 
towns. They are rapidly disappearing. No longer will 
they celebrate their hideous rites in the lonely bush, or, 
with their bodies painted like skeletons, dance at night 
round the camp-fire, from which splutters their cannibal 
feast, or propitiate the Bunyiup, half-calf, half-goblin, 
who in the dank mist of daybreak, will rise from, the salt 
marshes no more. G, Ly. 
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RECENT WORKS RELATING TO THE COLONY 
OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. | : 


iors — The works in the following list have been 
selected from a considerable number that have made 
their appearance since 1888. Of Westralian books and 
pamphlets published anterior to that date, particulars 
may be found in the voluminous catalogue of Australasian 
Bibliography (pp. 367-98), published by the Sydney 
Free Library. The compiler of the present list has to 
acknowledge much courteous assistance from Mr. James 
R. Boosé, Librarian to the Royal Colonial Institute. | 


GENERAL WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Coghlan, T. A.—“‘ Statistical Account of the Seven 
Colonies of Australasia, 1895-6,” pp. 502. Sydney 
(Government Printer). 


The best collection of miscellaneous statistics to date. 

Fraser, Malcolm A. C.—‘‘ West Australian Year- 
book, 1894-5,” pp. 393. Perth (Government Printer). | 

Much official information on the resources of the colony. 

Hart, Francis. —‘‘ Western Australia, 1893,” (illus- 
trated), pp. 276. Bruton, 

Likewise official : written in more popular style than the last. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel. —‘‘ Australasia” (vol.i.), 1893, 


(illustrated), pp. 333-47. 
In new issue of Stanford’s Compendium. 


ABORIGINES. 
Calvert, A. F.—‘‘The Aborigines of Western Aus- 
tralia,” 1894, pp. 55. Simpkin. 


Froggatt, W. W.— 
Kimberley, 1888.” 


““Notes on Natives of ‘West 


FEDERATION. 


Willoughby, Howard.—‘ Australian Federation, its 
Aims, &c., 1891,” pp. 155. Melbourne. 


FORESTRY AND HORTICULTURE. 

Despeissis, A.—‘‘ The Handbook of Horticulture and 
Viticulture of Western Australia, 1895” (illustrated), 
pp: 338. Perth. 

_A somewhat complete treatise, semi-official. 

Ednie-Brown, J.—‘‘Report on the Forests of Western 
Australia, 1896,” pp. 57, and plates. Perth (Govern- 
ment Printer). 

A systematic account of all the timbers. 


j : GOLD-MINING, ETC. 

Beeman, G. B.—‘‘ Australian Mining Manual: a 
Handy Guide to the West Australian Market, 1896,” 
pp. 233. Effingham Wilson. 

Chewings, Dr. C.—‘‘ Geological Notes on the Cool- 
gardie Goldfields.” ‘* Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, 1895-6,” pp. 256-71. 

James, Burton S.—‘‘ The Westralian Goldfields, 
1896,” pp. 49. Hitchcock. 

A popular account of West Australian geology. 

Parsons, H. G.—‘*A Handbook to Western Aus- 
tralia, 1894,” pp. 134. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Like the last, with chapters on the wine industry and forests. 

Woodward, H. P.—‘ Mining Handbook to the 
Colony of Western Australia, 1895,” Pp pp. 216. Perth 
(Government Printer). 

An excellent account of the mincrals. | 

‘*The Goldfields Act, 1896,” p pp. 194. Perth (Gov- 
ernment Printer). 

HISTORY. 
Grimm, G.—‘‘ Concise History of Australia,” 1891. 
Jenks, E. —“The History of the Australasian Colonies,” 


1895. 
Parkes, Sir H. a“ Fifty Years in the “Making of 


Australian 

Sutherland, 
Sydney. 

RAILWAYS. 

Chambers, T.— The Railways of Western Australia, 
their Purpose, Performance, and Promise, 1895,”’ maps, 
pp. 108. Fremantle. 

Perth” H. Railways Statement, 1895,”’ pp. 11. 
ert 
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' Giles, Ernest.—‘‘ Australia Twice Traversed,” 1889, 


CPRAVEL. 


(illustrated), 2 vols. Sampson Low. 

Good chapters on W. A. in vol. ii., but it must be borne in 
mind that the expeditions under. notice were conducted in the 
“ seventies.” 

_ Mennell, Philip.—‘* Practical: Notes on Western Aus- 
tralia,’ 1892, maps, pp. 144. Hutchinson. 

Accurate information in popular style. 

Parker, Gilbert.—‘‘ Round the Compass in Australia,” 
1892, pp. 345-476. Hutchinson. 

Sketchy account of parts of the Colony in 1889-90. 

Price, Julius M.—‘‘ The Land of Gold,” 
(illustrated), pp. 204. Sampson Low. 

‘* Western Australia, 1896 ” (illustrated), pp- 48. 


86. asa supplement to the “ Melbourne Leader,” 30 May, 


1896 


ZOOLOGY. 
Aflalo, F. G.—‘‘ A Sketch of the Natural History of 
Australia,” 1896 (illustrated), pp. 307. Macmillan. 
Outline of general Australian zoology, with notes on sport. 


Savile-Kent, W.—‘‘ The Great Barrier Reef of Aus- 
tralia,” 1893 (illustrated), pp. 387. Allen. 
_ A very handsome volume, chiefly on Queensland. 


Savile-Kent, W.—‘‘The Naturalist in Australia,” 
1897 (illustrated). Chapman & Hall. 


A companion volume : notes’on the Abrolhos. 


NOTES ON THE COMPANIES. 
THE KALGURLI GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


UP to the present time, the developments on this 

property have proved the existence of three lodes 
running parallel nearly north and south. The main 
shaft has been sunk 200 feet.. Some 120 feet north 
another shaft has been sunk; these shafts have been 
connected at the 100-feet level. From this level a 
winze has been sunk to the, 200-feet level, where a 
second connexion with the main shaft has been made. 
From the 200-feet level another winze has been sunk 
65 feet. These winzes are all in ore, the assays taken 
giving, as an average, over three ounces per ton. 
At the 100-feet and 200-feet levels the lodes have 
been cross-cut; at the latter level the width of the 
lodes has been ascertained to be go feet, 15 feet, and 
14 feet respectively. Assays from this cross-cut give 
an average of about three ounces per ton; between 
the lodes the rock is gold-bearing ; it may therefore be, 
said that at the 200-feet level the lodes are 60 feet wide, 
with some 30 feet of country between them, which is 
bearing gold. In order to demonstrate the value of 
the ore, in November and December 1015 tons were 
shipped to the smelters, the return being 4263 ounces of 
gold, or an average of four ounces five pennyweights. In 
November last two shafts were started on the southern 
lease—one 340 feet and the other 660 feet south of the 
main shaft. At 50 feet the first shaft now known as the 
‘* Jones” shaft was in ore giving one ounce fifteen penny- 
weights per ton. The amount of rich ore exposed in 
this mine is really enormous, when it is borne in mind 
that these reefs, amounting together to 60 feet wide of 
three-ounce stone, traverse the entire lease. 

As the estimates from the manager are always very 
conservative, it is quite probable that the stone will 
average more. The issued capital is only £110,000. 
The shares are being bought and held by some of the 
best-informed people in Australia, who look to see them 
double in price as soon as the mine begins giving 
regular returns. 

LADY SHENTON. 


Many of the mines at Menzies are at present under a 
cloud, owing to the heavy expenses of mining arising 
from want of water, the’ Lady Shenton hard ground, and 
narrow reefs. If the Lady Shenton were situated at 
Kalgoorlie, instead of the less fashionable Menzies, the 
shares would probably stand at double their present 
price. We learn from a capable and trustworthy 
correspondent on the spot that, this mine has lately 
developed into a! magnificent property. Three divi- 
dends of 1s. each were, paid last.year on the capital of 
4160,000. The cost of. mining at présent is. 18s. per 
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ton, and £1 15. for milling, while the ore averages close 
upon four ounces to the ton. Over £88,000 worth of 
gold has been won already, and the mine now looks 
better than ever. 

GREAT BOULDER PERSEVERANCE. 

This Company was brought out with a capital of 
#175,000 in October, 1895, without a public issue, 
by the British Westralia, who commenced to market 
off the shares very successfully, as they now appear to 
have only 40,000 remaining. The property was very 
badly managed at first, but the management has lately 
been considerably improved. It has been well opened 
up, and discloses large bodies both of oxydised and 
telluride ore. At the present price of 3}, we consider 
the shares to be one of the very best purchases in the 
whole field. 


THE NORTH BOULDER GOLD-MINING COMPANY. 


This mine has given some of the richest returns 
from the whole of Hannan’s Field. In 1896 the result 
from 903 tons was 2090 ounces, for the past year 
5237 tons, 10,138 ounces. The Company was floated 
without a prospectus, and from the start has been 
signalised by the most gross mismanagement. The 
development of the mine was badly carried out, a 
quantity of the gold was stolen, and up to a few months 
ago the blackened walls of a shallow sinking in an 
adjoining lease showed where the smelting operations of 
the thieves had been carried on. It is now under rather 
better management, and the incompetence of the board 
will be utterly unable any further to retard the progress 
of the extremely rich little property. The capital is 
#110,000, and the shares, now £1, are undoubtedly 
very cheap, The Company has only paid one dividend 
of od. per share, notwithstanding that £48,000 worth 
of gold has been taken from the mine. 


MENZIES MINING AND’-EXPLORATION COMPANY. 


The Menzies Mining and Exploration Company, 
Limited, is commonly Liioeed as the Menzies O’Dris- 
coll, after Mr. Florence O'Driscoll, who deserted Irish 
politics for Australian mining a few years ago, to the 
deep regret of many of his unfortunate fellow-country- 
men, who suffered severely by investing in this and 
other companies with which he was connected. We 
mention this Company because it can offer an ex- 
ample of many of the objectionable features associated 
with Australian mining. O’Driscoll pegged out some 
acres of ground at Menzies, and returning to England, 
he and his friend, Mr. P. A. Chance, registered a 
Company for £250,000. No prospectus was issued, 
but all their energies were devoted to working the 
market, and they succeeded in driving the shares up 
to over £2. At this price large quantities of shares 
were placed. Glowing reports from the mine were 
issued from time to time, but these reports have not 
since been verified. The property, such as it was, 
was pean and the working capital wasted. By 
means of a deberiture issue of £25,000 some South 
African financial resurrectionists are trying now to 
reanimate a corpse that should be suffered to rest in 
its grave. 
TRUE BLUE. 


This mine is situated in an excellent position, but has 
been singularly unfortunate up to the present. In 1895 
the shares stood as high as 44. They are now down to 
six shillings. About a year ago Mr. H. E. Hurst, one 
of the original vendors, and also a director, persuaded 
the shareholders to turn his colleagues out of office and 
substitute nominees of his own, on the distimct promise 
that he would personally expend £5000 on improving the 
property with a view of verifying the statements made 
in the prospectus. Instead of carrying out his promise, 
he did not proceed to develop the mine, nor did he spend 
even a tenth of that sum. Being a large shareholder at the 
time, he procured some favourable’ and absolutely mis- 
leading reports which were duly published in the papers. 
By the effect of these on the market Mr. Hurst was 
enabled to unload nearly every share he possessed. It 
is the actions of characters of the type of this Hurst 
which make so many of the investing public fight shy 
altogether of mining shares... The ‘ True Blue” is now 
being managed by Mr. Grace, who is well known on 
the fields as a trustworthy ahd capable man. “The 
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present board is a good one, and numbers amongst its 
members men who have had some experience of mining. 
From the position of the propérty it is difficult to con- 
ceive that it cannot contain payable ore and is not 
traversed by the reefs being worked on the adjoining 
properties. It would be well worth while for those who 
have bought on the top of the market, when the shares 
were over £4, to average their holdings at the present 
price, 6s. 
SHERLAW’S GOLD MINE. 

Of the numerous mines situated near Coolgardie 
which have suffered severely from the scarcity of water, 
Sherlaw’s Gold Mine is a typical example. This pro- 
perty has been well opened up down to the 400-feet level. 
The reef, which is eighteen inches wide at the surface, 
steadily increases with depth until at the 400-feet level 
it is six feet wide, showing every indication of perma- 
nency, This reef, which has been driven on at various 
levels, has an average assay of two ounces to the ton, 
and the enormous body of ore opened up is sufficient to 
provide dividends on the Company’s capital for years to 
come. The mine is fuily equipped with the most ex- 
cellent machinery, a ten-stamp battery, Fruevanner’s, 
compressors, and engine power capable of driving 
thirty head of stamps. For the past two years there 
have been repeated disappointments with regard to the 
water supply. Contracts were made which were not 
carried out by the contractors. For the past three 
months Mr. Sherlaw has been putting in a drive to the 
east at the 4oo-feet level, but did not succeed in striking 
any water. He has now, however, secured a supply 
from a property two miles away, from which the water 
is brought by a pipe which has just been completed. 
The mill started on the 15th, and was working well, so 
that there is every prospect of the patience of share- 
holders being rewarded after three years of waiting, 
during which time the price of their shares gradually 
fell away from 18s. to about one-third of that price, 
at which they stand at present and are a very cheap 
purchase. 


THE NORTHAM MILLING AND MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


capital £250,000, 200,000 shares issued, owns a lagoon 
and other extensive water rights at Northam, Western 
Australia, together with a battery of eighty stamps 
erected on ground adjoining. It also owns the Golden 
Pig Mines at Southern Cross, and the Enterprise Mine 
at Bonnie Vale, W.A. Working capital £25,000, 
besides 50,000 shares in reserve. The Company’s mill 
is the finest in Australia. It is employed to crush ores 
for the public, as well as those of the Company’s own 
mines. Ores are conveyed from the goldfields by the 
Government railway at special low rates, enabling the 
Company to crush for the public at rates competing 
successfully with the goldfields batteries, besides which, 
the perfection of the Company’s plant, and the ample 
supply of fresh water ensure a far better extraction. 
With the working capital provided, cyanide and con- 
centration plants on the most complete scale are being 
added to the mill, rendering it unmatched as a complete 
gold-extraction plant for all kinds of ores, 


MELVILLE WATER PARK ESTATE, LIMITED. 


Capital £100,000 in £1 shares. Owns 4548 acres of 
land on the left bank of the Swan River, facing the city 
of Perth, the capital of Western Australia. Purchase price 
of the property, £50,000 in cash, leaving £50,000 avail- 
able for working capital. The estate is by far the most 
suitable area within easy distance of Perth City, which 
can be made available as a residential suburb. The 
Company has had the estate surveyed and cut up into 
plots, which are sold for building purposes. A large 
amount of clearing and road-making has been carried 
out ; a tramway has been built fora length of two 
miles, and is now in operation. Three miles further 
are under ‘construction, providing completely for 
internal communication. The high road from South 
Perth to Fremantle passes right through the estate. 
The Company provides additional means of access from 
Perth to Fremantle, having placed on the river a fleet 
of four steamers, which are now running regularly, and 
are extensively patronised. Two of these are large 
passenger boats, with accommodation for 120 pa 
sengers in each. Four jetties have been built on the 
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estate, and one at Perth City, available exclusively for 
the Company: The trip, byswater frony Perth occu 
only twenty minutes. e over-crowded and unhealt 
sve of Perth City is notorious, and the Company has 
already, although sales have not been pushed, pending 
the completion of developments, disposed of about 
thirty-five acres of land, divided up into about sixty 
plots, for a total of over £10,500, the average price 
being £300 per acre, This compares with an average 
cost price of £11 per‘acre for the whole estate. A large 
amount of building is now proceeding. Among the 
purchasers of plots are the principal) residents in Perth, 
from members of the Government down to prominent’ 
tradespeople. His ‘ Excellency Sir Gerard Smith, 
Governor of the Colony, has acquired a site for a 
country residence, whichis uhdeér construction. Perth 
City suffers from, an indifferent water supply, and the 
Melville Company took steps to ensure a good supply 
to their residents by putting down an artesian bore, 
which at a depth of 1500 feet has given a magnifi- 
cent supply of drinking water, fresh and chemicall 
pure. Owing to the extraordinary expansion of Pert 
and Fremantle, and the position occupied by the estate, 
which touches Fremantle on the one side, and commu- 
nicates with Perth on the other, sales of land in 1898 
are expected to be on an unprecedented scale. The rise 


of Fremantle in importance owing to the enormous 


improvements effected in the harbour, and the likelihood 
of its being made the first. port of call in Australia for 
the mail steamers, have already increased the favourable 
prospects of the Melville Water Park Estate. 


Speculators are always on the look-out for a “‘ good 
outsider,” as Mr. Bottomley would say, which has a 
chance of turning out to be another Great Boulder or 
Lake View. There are a few still to be picked up, 
even at Hannan’s, such as Central Boulders, Kalgurli 
Great Western, Brownhill Central, Hannan’s Main Reef, 
Lake View Extended, and Hannan’s Lake View Central. 

Central Boulder, with a capital of £100,000, £20,000 
working, comprises two blocks, eighteen acres, in the 
centre of the very best part of Hannan’s. One block is 
dovetailed into the Australia, which has given such 
magnificent results, and is the best of the many good 
properties owned by the Associated Gold Mines. 

Brownhill Central, capital £200,000, £50,000 work- 
ing, comprises fifty-nine and a half acres. The pro- 
perty has been well opened up, and is capably managed. 
In addition to a wide vein of payable ore, some very 
rich stone has been struck at the 200-feet level within 
the past fortnight. The Company has ample working 
capital, which is being economically used to the best 
advantage. The shares at present price, 1}, are dis- 
tinctly cheap. 

Hannan’s Lake View Central, capital £75,000, of 
which £25,000 is working capital. It will be seen that 
the capitalisation of this Company bears favourable 
comparison with those mentioned above. It is 
separated by only two blocks from the Lake View 
Consols, and lies right in the liné of strike of the Lake 
View lode. The property has been well and econo- 
mically managed by Mr. J. -H.--Edols, one of the best 
mining engineers in Australia. Although sinking has 
not yet been carried deeper than the 150-feet level, 
good stone and very promising formations have been 


struck, together with a good supply of water. It is — 


announced by cable that the erection of the winding 
machinery has just been completed, and sinking is 
being rapidity. pushed on to the 300-feet level. The 
properties on the north, east, and west are all working 
at from. 209 to 300 feet.on highly-payable stone, so that 
any day news. may be receiyed which would ‘raise~ the 
value of Hannar’s Lake View Central shares to con- 
siderably over their present price. __ 

The Kalgurli Great Western Coinpatiy having been 
successfully reconstructed is now fully provided with 
working capital... Iti is very favourably situated in 
regard to the trend of the Mount Charlotte lode, and, 
although the ore being worked at present is not quite 
payable, it would only require an increase of a few 
dwts. to make it so. Sinking is now being rapidly 


pushed ‘On, and’ favourable news may at any time be 
received considering the excellent position of the pros 


perty. 
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such a low price, 
holds in cash an amount of money equal to the entire 


The tos. fully-paid shares, which now, stand. 
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dear as a purely speculative 


at 4s., do not appear 

It is surprising to | ad Megeies Reefs standing at 

sidering that the Company now 


capital as represented by the present price of the shares 
in the market. Hannan’s Oroya is at present working 
on low-grade stone, but -have lately struck some very 
rich ore which will shortly have.a good effect on the 
returns. 

From returns just to hand from the mines in West 
Australia for the past month it looks as if this year’s 
results would far surpass the two and a half millions of 
1897. Of the various districts Hannan’s has a long 
lead, producing 36,468 .ozs., from 20,953 tons — an 
average of 1 oz. 15 dwts. to the ton. Coolgardie comes 
next with 7627 ozs. from'6713 tons ; Menzies next with 
4661 ozs. from 2421 tons, an of 1 oz. 19 dwts. 
The newest of the goldfields, Peak Hill, makes a very 
creditable debit with 1863 ozs. from 432 tons, or an 
average of 4 ozs. 6 dwts. There are only ten stamps 
at work on this field at present but a further thirty head 
are being erected and will be completed within the next 
few months. When we compare the returns from the 
Hannan district month by month the progress is ex- 
tremely remarkable — 36,468 ozs. of last month as 
against 22,340 of January, 1897, mark a very satis- 
factory increase. The previous record was the return 
for October, which was 57,171 ozs.—the holidays and 
mining exemptions which occur in November and 
December naturally decrease output for these months. 
Figures such as these are an eloquent testimony to the 
promise of the field; the prophecies of those who stated 
that West Australian mines would not live in depth are 
being refuted by them. This should’ show investors 
that gold mining in Western Australia is well’ worthy 
of their careful study, as in this Colony we are not liable 
to political disturbances and agitations such as affect 
South Africa and elsewhere. 


THE CANNING JARRAH TIMBER 
COMPANY OF W.A. 


— E Secretary of the above Company re- 

ports that he has “ been advised that contracts have 
been secured for the whole of the timber required by many 
of the most important mines in Western’ Australia over a 
considerable period, and at satisfactory prices. The 
quantity of timber required by these mines for the timber- 
ing of shafts, building purposes, &c., is very great, and 


THE RESOURCES of the COMPANY 


are fully employed in keeping up the supply.. The Com- 
pany has also several cargoes afloat in execution of orders 
for the London market, ‘The sales during 1897 ‘showed an 
increase of 33 per cent. over those during the previous year, 
and advices are to the effect that the contracts and orders 
in hand indicate rel 

A STILL FURTHER INCREASE 


to the Company’s business. The Perth timber yard and 
factory, which employs about 120 hands, and can deal with 
the timber from the log until it is converted to the finished 
product of the joiner, is well supplied with orders. \ Arrange- 


’ ments are now made whereby logs and timberccambe brought 


from two points of the Company’s concession to this factory. 
The new harbour being constructed by, the Government of 
Western Australia at the entrance of the Swan River, at Fre- 
mantle, is now available, and vessels now load there with 


THE COMPANY’S. TIMBER 
for export. ‘The new railway to the Compahy’s southern 
property near Donnybrook is being surveyed ; ‘the rails have 
been purchased, and the construction of the sane will be 
rapidly accomplished.” 


t 
. or Advertisements of Australian books, see p. 209. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Directors submit herewith their Report and Statement of Accounts made up to 30 June, 1897. 

The Shareholders will remember that at the Annual Meeting last year arrangements were entered into with the 
Anglo-Continental Gold Syndicate, Limited, by which it undertook to subscribe for 10,000 Shares of this Company 
at the price of £4 per Share, and to build on the Company’s leases a complete dry crushing and cyanide plan, 
capable of treating at least 100 tons per day. The Directors have to report that the 10,000 Shares were duly 
applied for, and £40,000 paid in respect thereof. 

By subsequent agreement the Anglo-Continental Gold Syndicate, Limited, has transferred its contract to the 
London and Hamburg Gold Recovery Company, Limited. 

The whole of the machinery has been shipped, and the great bulk of it is now on the ground. The foundations 
of the Mill have been completed, and considerable progress has been made with the erection of the machinery. The 
work is proceeding very rapidly, and, there being an ample supply of labour, day and night shifts are employed. 

The original Mill, as reorganized, is now at work, and is reported by the Company’s Engineers as capable of 
treating about sixty tons per day. 

Developments in the Mine are being pushed forward with all speed, rock drills and air-compressor plant have 
been! provided, and will be at work very shortly. The main shaft is now at a depth of about 350 feet. 

The following tablé show* the amount of ore treated during the twelve months under review, and the yield in 
gold :— 


BATRA) fk Tons. YIELD IN Ozs. AVERAGE YIELD PER TON. 

5 July, 1896 bas 113 257 ale 2°5 
22 July, 1896 ... ine wll 11g 274 2°6 
31 August, 1896 206 ha 626 3'0 
14 September, 1896... onl 214 oe 836 2°18 

30 October, 1896 oad oud dag oon 254 ger 686 2°14 
24 March, 1897 one 186 1,643 atthe 8°16 
3 April, 1897 ... 190 on 287 See 
May, 1897 ... 404 ppe 2,695 613 
9 June, 1897 ... 278 1,490 57 
18 June, 1897... pe 426 2,267 56 
23 June, 1897... re 7o 655 9°7 
Totals... 49 3626 22,374 6°3 


Of the foregoing, 1096 tons have he ciiahd in Western Australia, and 2530 tons were selected for smelting 
purposes and sent to South Australia. 

MANAGEMENT.—The management of the Mine and the Company’s mining business in Western Australia, has 
been lately placed in the hands of Messrs. Bewick, Moretnc & Co., who have engaged as Mine Manager Mr. T. F. 
Cuarman, of California, reported by them to be a gentleman of great experience and ability, who is expected to be 
at the Mine early in January. 

The balance to the credit of Profit and Loss Account is £43,645 13s. 3d., out of this an Interim Dividend of 
5s. per Share was declared payable to Shareholders registered on the books of the Company on 31 May last; this 
absorbed the sum of £21,250. 

The Directors recommend that a further Dividend of 5s. per Share be paid to Shareholders registered at 
28 December, payable on 1st January. : 

Directorate.—The Director retiring in accordance with the Articles of Association is Sir Cuartes W. F. 
Cravrurp, and he, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. The Shareholders will be asked to confirm the 
election of Mr. Epmunp Davis and Mr. Cart WicHMANN to seats on the Board. 

_ Auprrors.—The Auditors, Messrs. MonkHouss, SToNEHAM, & Co., retire, but offer themselves for re-election. 
By Order; H. SLANEY, Secreéary, 
BROAD STREET House, Lompon, E.C., 15. December, 1897. Abi 
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L, GOLD, MINING 


ANNAN'S BROWNH 
Ga 
To SHARE CAPITAL : 

Authorised— 

. 110,100 0 


Issued— 
55,000 Shares of £1 each, issued 


as fully cash fully 55,c00 O 
30,000 


30,000 0 
85,000 
», RESERVE ACCOUNT— 
Premiums on Shares .. 
», SUNDRY CREDITORS, including provision 
charges— 
1,885 2 11 
Dividends 3,494 10 
,, PROFIT AND Loss— 
Balance as per Account... ... 43,645 13 3 


Less Interim Dividend of 25 per 
cent., paid 16th June, 1897 ... 21,250 0 o 


a Liability to issue 25,000 Shares as Fully-paid, 
nder Agreement dated 31st December, 1896, 


£143,775 6 2 


/ BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1897. 


85,000 0 O 


31,000 0 O 


5,379 12 


22,395 13 3 


C C 


184. & 


By PROPERTY ACCOUNT: 
Purchase Price as per Agreement 
dated roth October 1 1894, satisfied 

by the issue of 


per contra 55,000 0 O 
», MACHINERY AND PLANT, including 
Freight and _ 20,032 5 6 
Less Depreciation 2,003 5 0 
18,029 0 6 
» MILL CONS®RUCTION, AND 
TRAMWAYS ... gee 17, 796 15 3 
»» WATER SHAFT ... 863 18 10 
., MINE DEVELOPMEKT, from 15th 
October, 1894 = Incorporation) 
to 30th June, 1897 18,373 10 
Less Amount written off 1,469 18 
——— 16,903 17 9 
», HORSES, VEHICLES. AND HARNESS . 453 3 2 
Less jation F 67 19 6 385 3 8 
», FURNITURE AT MINE ... 17444 
Less Depreciation... 28 
148 8 
» STOCK OF STORES, OIL, TIMBER, AND ; 
FUEL ... 4,980 It 7 
», SUNDRY DEBTORS, Western Austualia 227 6 
», CASH at Bank and in hand— 
London 23,814 8 10 
‘a Dividend Account .. 3,494 10 0 
Western Australia 2,357 9 7 
29,665 19 5 
£143,775 6 2 


We have audited the London Books of Hannan’s Brownhill Gold Mining Company, Limited (which include the audited Colonial Accounts) for the 
twelve months ended 3oth June, 1897, and certify that in our opinion the above Balance Sheet correctly exhibits the position of the Company's affairs a 


that date. 
Lonpon, E.C., 14 December, 1897. 


MONKHOUSE. STONEHAM & CO,, Chartered Accountants, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, from 15 Oct. 1894: (the date of incorporation to 30 June, ne 


To MINING 2,357 3 
» MILLING 5,792 I 2 
lters’ C including Rai 
Freight, &c., and Cost of liven de 10,741 9 2 
Wages : Bagging, Weighing, and 
Sampling Ore . - oe 1,698 12 5 
Ore 1,049 8 o 
Cartage from Mine to Railway. 1,067 18 10 
Sundries (Water, Assays, &c. 282 17 8 
6 
», MINT CHARGES I 
», ROYALTY “ 498 16 o 
», GENERAL EXPENSES, "WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
and Wages 3,061 20 
Manager's Commission . gio 8 6 
Cables... 
Travelling Expenses 299 242 12 8 
Insurance ... 2144 3 1 
Stable Expenses ... 144 12 8 
Water 144 8 7 
Legal Charges and Warden's Court Fees 18 6 1 
Rent of Leases 750° 0 
on Remittance 67 10 8 
Repairs to and 6517 0 
Loss on Live Stock ob 60 0 o 
Stat ostages, Telegrams, Cartiny 
Fuel and and 
Charges .. 705 15 
—— 6,210 11 4 
3, CONSULTING ENGINEERS’ FEES AND Ex- 
PENSES ... 1,323 16 
», GENERAL EXPENSES, Lonpon— 
Directors’ Fees 3,108 10 2 
Salaries and Rent (enetusive of “Transfer 
ose veg 461 6 
eporting eetings, tages, and Mis- 
cellaneous Charges ies 479 4 3 
BALANCE carried down 48.764 10 
£86,290 8 8 
To INTEREST tee 4U551 18 4 
» DEPRECIATION— 
Machinery and Plant... . (2,003 5 
Horses, ehicles, and Harness... 67 19 6 
Furniture 26 2 8 
»» MINE DEVELOPMENT—Amount written off 1,469 18 1 
,», BALANCE as per Balance Sheet... 431545 13 3 3 
£48, 764 16 10 


NOTE.—ta the above Profit #4 Loss Account, General Expenses in Australia and Regiend ond 
previous Profit and Loss Account has been issued 


Cr. 
», SPECIMEN SALES ... see 3469 2 6 
» WATER SALES aaa 289 5 9 
», RENT—WATER SHAFT... 235 


Notg.—No credit taken for value of ore at grass or tailings. 


£86,290 8 8 


By BALANCE brought down] ... .» £48,764 16 10 


£48,764 16 10 


ond, Bese for 2? yeas, as no 
i 


= 
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SuRG.-MaJ.-GEN. J. B. C. READE, C.B. 
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Auditors, 
MONKHOUSE, STONEHAM & CO. 


Secretary and Offices. 
H. SLANEY, BroapD STREET House, E.C. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


"TE Directors have pleasure in submitting herewith 
Statement of Accounts from the incorporation of the 
Company to 31 August, 1897, covering a period of one 
year and eight months. 
Property.—The property consists of six leases—viz., 
“ Great Eastern,” “ Great Eastern Consols,” “ True Blue,’ 
“True Blue South,” “True Blue Extended,” and the 
‘Great Eastern South,” comprising in all 117 acres, situated 
about one mile east of the township of Lawlers, East 
Murchison, and about 250 miles east of Cue. _ 
For the information of the Shareholders, a Plan and 
Photographs of the Mine accompany this Report. 
Devetopment.—The following Table will clearly show 
the development work that has been done on the pro- 


perty :— 


Name ov Vern. | Shafts, | Prives, | Crosseuts, | feet, 
Great Eastern ooo 609 ft. 935 ft 385 ft 1929 ft 
Lawlers 170 130 5, 9° 399 55 
True Blue ... 114 yy 130 5 105 ,, 349 »» 
73 10 5 | 205 » 287 5, 

ToTALs ... 965 ft. | 1205 ft. 785 ft. | 2955 ft. 


Piant.—A very complete Mining, Milling, and Hoisting 
Plant, manufactured by the Sandycroft Foundry Company 
and Davey, Paxman & Co., has been erected. A 10-stamp 
Mill commenced crushing in October 1896, and a further 
10-head about the middle of August 1897. 

Crusnincs.—The following Table will clearly show the 
number of tons treated, and the gold realised :— 


Date, Tons Crushed. | Yield in Ozs. | yield 
1896. 
October 17... 402 603 
November 16 ... 447 827 1°85 
December 21 ... 618 1146 1°85 
1897. 
February 18... 843 1581 1°87 
April 20... ... 1060 2346 2°21 
June 28... 532 1134 2°13 
August 12 ... 637 1275 2°0 
September 2 1203 2000 113 
TOTALS ... 6292 12,152 Oz, 1.18 dwts. 


The Directors have to report that, having been re- 
quested to crush some payable ore from neighbouring 
leases, they made arrangements to do so at a rate which 
shows a very substantial profit to the Company, 
Storus.— The Mine being some distance ftom the 

tallway the Manager deemed f advisable to keep a full 


stock of stores on hand, and as wood for mining purposes 
and for fuel in the immediate district was becoming scarce 
he took every opportunity of increasing this stock, and has 
a large quantity ready for future use. 

MINE MANAGEMENT.— The Directors consider great 
credit is due to Mr. ALEXANDER WILSON, the late Manager, 
for the energy he displayed in the development of the Mine. 
They have, however, with a view of securing the utmost 
economy, arranged with Messrs. Bewick, Moreinc & Co. 
to undertake the future management of the Company’s 
affairs at the Mine. Mr. D. P. MitcHett has beén ap- 
pointed Resident Manager, and the Directors believe that 
the expenses in future will compare favourably with any 
Mine in the Colony. 

For the convenience of the numerous foreign Share- 


holders, offices have been opened in Paris and Berlin. 


Accounts.—These clearly show the expenditure under 
the several heads already referred to. 

Wages in the district for Development, Mining, Milling, 
and Hauling were particularly high, owing to the remote 
situation of the property, but the Railway now having 
reached Cue, they should in the future be considérably 
lower. 

Heavy expenses were incurred in the carriage and 
erection of the Mining Plant, Milling Machinery, Boilers, 
and Building Material, which expenditure, however, is now 
at an end. 

The transport of the bullion from the Mine to the 
Township of Cue was difficult. and expensive, so the 
Directors are glad to report that they have succeeded in 
getting a Branch Bank opened at the Town of Lawlers, 
which is close to the Mine, and a considerable saving under 
this head will in future be effected. 

The original working capital was £10,000, the Directors 
being obliged to raise further funds, borrowed £20,000, as 
appears in the Balance Sheet, on favourable terms from the 
London & Western Australian Exploration Company, Ltd. 
This debt has since the date of the Balance Sheet been 
expunged by the issue to that Company of 20,000 Shares 
at par. 

The Directors out of the gross profit of £11, 260 35. 4d. 
have written off the sum of £392 10s. for preliminary 
expenses, and 20 per cent. off mine development (or 
£3099 125. 7d.), and carried forward the balance. 

Since these accounts were made up the position of the 
Company has improved, and the amount of cash in hand is 
now £12,000. The Directors have declared an interim 
dividend of ss. per Share. 

The Auditors (Messrs. MonKHOUSE, STONEHAM & Co.) 
retire, but are eligible for re-election. 

2 R. P. NISBET, 
R. C, OGILVIE, 

H, SLANEY, Secretary, 
[See next page: 


Directors, 


| 
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) SHEET, August, 48 json, 


Dr. Ce: 
#50,000 7895, satisfied by the Allotment of 
4 fully paid Shares, per contra +. 120,000 0 0 
120,000 Shares issued as fully paid to Add—Stamps and Fees on Trans- 
dated 12 December, 1895 ... 520,000 @ 
10,000 Sharés. Subseribed and fully” 120,164 14 9 
Machinery and Plant Account 2,258 3 5 
130,000 —— 130,000 0 4 
— y= » Machinery and Plant, oll 
3; Creditor on Loan, including Interest... 21,016 18 6. and Cartage 25,053 6 o 
» Sundry Creditors, including provision for Buildings 1,705 § 3 
accrued charges— » Mine Development ‘and General Expendi- 
ture from 13 Decengber, 1895 (the date of 
Western Australia... O Incorporation) to 9 ptember, 1896— 
Profit and Loss— es and Salaries, — im 
7 Feel, and General Expenses 10,444 19 2 
Directors’ Fees 810 10 o 
VX Salaries and Office Rent... 443 80 
Consulting Engineers’ Fees... 175 16 6 
Printing and Stationery 8014 9 
Cables .. 7 
Postage and Miscellaneous ‘Charges 135 6 § 
12,114 18 5 
, Add—-Mine Development Expendi- 
ture frem 10 September, 1896, 
to August, 1897 3,383 4 
15,498 2 7 
Less—Amount written off 9099 12 7 
——-—_ 12,398 10 
, Horses, Vehicles, and Harness . 996 2 0 
», Stock of Stores and Materials on Hand... 4,437 12 0 
. \ + Cash at Bank and in Hand— 
London ... ©... 542 14 2 
Western Australia 178 9 8 
7at 310 
4£163;216 10 § |, £163,216 To «5 


We have audited the London Books of EAST MURCHISON UNITED, LIMITED (which include is Colonial Accounts), from 13 December, 1895, the 


date of Incorporation, to x 
affairs at the latter date, No inventory of Stores, &c., on hand, has bee; 


London, E.C., 3 December, 1897. 


a 


August, 1897, and certify that in our A the above Balance Sheet correctly exhibits the position of the Company's 


n produced to us, 
MONKHOUSE, STONEHAM & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
R. P, NISBET, ‘ 
R. C. OGILVIE, } Directors 


= SLANEY, Secretary. 


Dr. PROFIT -& LOSS ACCOUNT from 10 September, 1896, to 31 August, 1897. 


To Mining ... ais 10,664 | 
» Hauling 4.250 3 8 
Milling .. 2 0 
» Mine Development Account, ; amount ‘written 
off 3,099 12 7 | 
, and General Bxpenses— 
Western Australia— 4 
Salaries and Wages 2,077 16 2 
Travelling Expenses 308 19 2 
Rents... 1343.0 
Repairs to Machinery and Buildings... 157 14 5 
Stationery and Advertising one 53 i2 8 
Bank Charges and Exchange... 72 4 8 
Commission... 37 10 oO 
Cables, Postages, and General Expenses 444 10 8 
——_ 3,286 10 9 
London— 
Directors’ Fees ... - 1,072 8 6 
Salaries and Office Rent 
Consulting yp goal Fees 233 14 3 
Law Charges TY: 82 16 2 
Cables... 4915 4 
and Stationery, including 
Warran gag) 4 7 
Postage and Miscellanéous Charges... (144718 g 
and Formation 392 10 
», Interest .. 1,085 5 4 
Balance as per Balance Sheet... 7,768 9 
£37,272 14 


Cr. 
By Gold Account, 10,155 ozs. 37,182 14 15 
», Transfer Fees go 
R, P; NISBET 
OGILVIg, 
SLANBY, Seoretaty: 
"(See previous pags 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN HARDWOODS 


KARRI JARRAH 


For SANITARY WOOD PAVING. 


AND FOR 


SLEEPERS, BRIDGES, 
PILES, STAIR TREADS, 
PLATFORMS, CHAIR KEYS, 
GATE HEELS, POSTS, 
TELEGRAPH ARMS, POLES, 


GENERAL ENGINEERING PURPOSES. | 


RECORD OUTPUT TIMBER. 


Cable advice from the Company’s Mills gives the Output for twelve months ending 31 December, 
1897, of Karri and Jarrah combined as 


61,320 Loads, or 36,792,000 Feet Super. 


FULL PARTICULARS & PRICES ON APPLICATION TO 


MILLARS KARRI JARRAH FORESTS, Limited, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Te elegrams: “JARRAH LONDON.” ie Telephone No., Avenue 4186. 


a Tower Street, W.C., Published D CUTHBERT DAVIES, at the Office, 
38. Southampton Street, by Parish of St. Peal, Covent "Garden, i 1898, 


AND 


- REVIEWS. 
MRS. MONA CAIRD ON MARRIAGE. 


“*The Morality of Marriage.” By Mona Caird. 
London: Redway. 


M RS. MONA CAIRD, masquerading as a morailist, 

and ignorantly advocating a quaint alter- 
native to our ‘‘ iniquitous” marriage laws, has de- 
voted 342 closely printed pages to prove man’s inhu- 
manity to woman. Seriously considered, the book is 
illogical and inconsistent, full of undigested quotations, 
remotely bearing on the subject-matter, and having an 
air of being bodily removed from a book or books of 
. reference, of unillustrative anecdote showing the same 
unhappy lack of literary capacity, and of long-winded 
dissertations, vague and tedious, on various moot 
points of sociology. But as Mrs. Caird tells us ‘‘ that 
to reveal the ferocious (sic) creature |she is speaking 
of man] in his true colours is to deprive him of claws 
and fangs and all the paraphernalia of destruction,” 
and for this laudable object these essays have been 
reprinted, it would perhaps be unfair to take the work 
au grand serieux. It is full of such jeux d’esprit as the 
sentence quoted; an extract or two more will show 
their quality. 

‘*We continue to offer as propitiation to the ravenous 
monster (Man) an entire sex, and so keep him in 
riotous health and spirits” (p. 225). 

‘Our laws express the sentiment of a society that 
loves to see its women helpless and imprisoned” 
(p. 215). 

‘* The common respectable marriage upon which the 
safety of all social existence is supposed to rest will 
remain as it is now, the worst because the most hypo- 
critical form of woman-purchase ” (p. 100). 

‘*In Mongolia there are large cages in the market- 
place wherein condemned prisoners are kept and starved 
to death. The people collect in front of these cages to 
taunt and insult their victims as they die slowly day by 
day before their eyes. . . . It is difficult to avoid seeing 
in that Mongolian market-place a symbol of our own 
society with its iron cage wherein women are held in 
bondage, suffering moral starvation, while the thought- 
less ones gather round to taunt their lingering misery ” 


This belated twaddle might have been made amusing 
in lighter hands; and there are certainly points in our 
marriage and divorce laws which are justly engaging 
the attention of thoughtful and cultured men and women, 
who make a sympathetic effort in their work to under- 
stand the human needs around them. But Mrs. Mona 
Caird is neither amusing nor thoughtful, and though 
her range of quotations varies from Starcke to Julius 
Lippert, and from Kotzebue to Brandes, she seems only 
to have realised Sarah Grand. As a result she drags 
her subject out of focus and obscures it with absurd 
railings against the physical laws which render women, 
and not men, the bearers of children. In page after 
wearisome page she bemoans this hideous injustice, and 
with extraordinary ineptness exclaims, ‘‘ Among men we 
have had division of labour; among women such a 
thing has scarcely existed,” thus ignoring the accoucheur 
as she has ignored the primary cause of the circum- 
stances she bewails. 

The modern author who has written most sanely 
and authoritatively on the physical disabilities of 
woman, apart from the question of child-bearing, is Sir 
James Crichton-Browne. But the bulky foot-notes and 
extracts, quotations and reminiscences that fill this 
fatuous volume may be searched in vain for any evidence 
that Mrs. Mona Caird has even heard of the existence 
of this brilliant physiologist. And yet to dismiss the 
book as mere ineptitude would be a pity; for it is an 
-argument, solid and convincing in favour of at least 
some measure of that ‘‘thraldom” against which its 
unlucky authoress appeals. On pp. 208 and 209, 
for instance, there is a heart-rending picture drawn 
of the young woman who feels a tendency to work 
of an ‘‘unorthodox” kind. We are told how her 
power is sapped by the deadly atmosphere of dis- 

-couragement that benumbs both hope and initiative, and 
show she ‘‘ wonders morbidly if indeed she has the gift 
or justification ; repeatedly assured that she is selfish or 
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wrong-headed, the struggler loses heart, and 7m most 
cases can be finally talked into the belief that it is her true 
duty to make antimacassars or play dominoes with her 
maiden aunt.” ‘* The work of an unorthodox kind” is 
the phrase that sets the tune of this lament. Does it 
mean to write illiterate novels, of questionable morality 
and unquestionable bad taste; does it mean to lecture to 
laymen and women on obscure medical problems ; to 
excite weak-kneed sisters of gentle birth to take up 
their abode with gas-fitters; or impulsive young girls to 
attempt the rescue work among fallen women for which 
their limited knowledge of the world renders them 
peculiarly unfit? For, if this is the meaning of 
‘* unorthodox work ”—and the history of the movement 
headed by Mrs. Caird and her supporters has given us 
several examples in the last few years—better by far the 
antimacassars and the dominoes, curing hams or knit- 
ting stockings, even the ineffable degradation of teach- 
ing the alphabet to little children, than the freedom, or 
rather licence, which has had such lamentable results. 
Happily ‘‘The Morality of Marriage” belongs to a 
school that lived but a very little day and died out with- 
out doing more than a limited amount of serious 
harm. The hysterical old women who imagined they 
were the intellectual new women of the latter end 
of the nineteenth century have been relegated to the 
obscurity of local celebrity. It is only when a book 
such as the present is forced upon a reviewer that he 
remembers the time when their antics and irrelevances 
were good ‘‘ copy.” FRANK Dansy. 


A SONG-MONGER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


‘* The Life of George Thomson: the Friend of Burns.” 
By J. Cuthbert Hadden. London: Nimmo. 


fh volume is quite able to justify itself, even 
although it has the name of Burns in the title. Not 
that George Thomson was a great man or accomplished 
a great work. On the contrary, his biographer frankly 
discovers the smallness of Thomson’s mind, and admits 
that most of his labour was worthless. Still, this book 
makes good reading, because of the correspondence it 
contains from poets and musicians, and because it is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Scottish song. 
Of George Thomson himself it is sufficient to say that 
he was a Scotsman, the son of a schoolmaster, and 
Clerk to the Board of Trustees for the Encouragement 
of Art and Manufactures in Scotland. But he was also 
a musical amateur, and it was because of his en- 
thusiastic love of Scottish music that in 1792 he resolved 
to publish a collection of Scottish tunes, with the old 
words, if these were good and proper enough to be sung 
by ‘‘ our young ladies.” When the words were tawdry 
and indecent he applied to such song-writers as Burns, 
Scott, Hogg, Moore and Byron for ‘‘a few verses”’ to 
fit the old tunes. It was largely from patriotic and 
unselfish motives that Thomson undertook to rescue his 
country’s music from oblivion, and no doubt that is the 
reason why he found the poets so ready to help and so 
complacent under his corrections and instructions. 
Undoubtedly he received from Robert Burns the 
greatest assistance, for Burns was also an enthusiast in 
the field of Scottish song—an enthusiast who would not 
accept the payment which Thomson offered. It has long 
been charged against Thomson that he was niggardly with 
Burns, and it is one of the outstanding values of this 
volume that it completely disproves the charge. When 
Thomson wrote to the poet repeating his offer of re- 
muneration Burns replied, ‘‘ You may think my songs 
either above or below price, for they shall be absolutely 
one or the other. In the honest enthusiasm which I 
embark upon your undertaking, to talk of money, wages, 
hire, &c., would be downright sodomy of soul!” Yet 
Thomson sent the poet £5 and offered to repeat the 
sum ; to which Burns replied that, if he sent him money 
again he would cease to assist in the undertaking. 
Then when Burns, on his deathbed and in sore straits, 
wrote for the loan of £5, it was promptly sent by 
Thomson, although he had to borrow it from a friend. 
All that of course has long been known ; but what this 
volume now supplies is the evidence that Thomson dealt 
generously with all his contributors. Payment in one 
form or another he always offered. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Scott, the ‘‘ suit of damask table linen” is 
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‘accepted without demur; at other times, as in the case 


of Joanna Baillie, the books he sent are returned with a 
note in which the indignant lady says that she ‘‘ ought 
to have been spared this pain.” From all this we gather 
that poets are not as other people, but that Thomson 
did succeed in retaining their friendship and enlisting 
their help is abundantly proved in this volume. They 
were, indeed, curiously humble in his hands. Scott 
confesses his total incapacity to compose anything on 


‘the death of Nelson that would be serviceable as a song ; 


Campbell cannot promise with any confidence on his 
accidental propensity to rhyme; Byron declines to 
write after men like Moore and Burns whom it were 
difficult to imitate and impossible to equal; and even 
James Hogg admits that song-writing is not so much 
his forte as one would think it should be. 

Here, surely, was discouragement enough and to 
spare, but Thomson was never for a moment dis- 
couraged. When he had completed his Collection of 
Original Scottish Airs he went on to meet even greater 
difficulties in making a collection of Welsh and Irish 
airs. He was indeed a pertinacious song-monger, 
riding his hobby with a simplicity of heart and an 
amiable cocksureness which brings him into touch with 
the Spirit of Comedy. Very amusing it is to find him 
instructing Scott in the art of song-writing. ‘‘I need 
not observe to you,” he says, ‘‘that each stanza of a 
national song should be constructed in the same form 
with the first stanza, and that there should not be the 
least deviation in regard to the measure or to the situa- 
tion of the single or double rhymes.” Scott takes 
instruction from this pedagogic enthusiast with his 
usual good humour, and when Thomson complains that 
a certain song is not suited to the music the great 
novelist writes humbly: ‘‘I am very sorry for your dis- 
appointment and willing to do my best to repair it, but 
you are sensible you have only my eyes to trust to; 
ears au fait de musique | have none.” No doubt much 
of the complaisance with which the poets received the 
corrections suggested by Thomson was due to their 
belief in his judgment as a musician ; when he said that 
the words were not suited for the music they bowed the 
head. A notable exception to this rule, however, was 
Joanna Baillie. When Thomson asks her to make 
plainer the two lines, — 

‘* The rarest things to light of day 
Look shortly forth and shrink away,” 
the lady replies curtly, that there is ‘‘a degree of 
obscurity allowed in poetry,” and ‘I will, with your 
permission, shelter myself under this privilege.” Then 
again, when Miss Baillie wrote, ‘‘ And welcome moth 


“and drowsy fly,” Thomson objected to the moth. To 


which the lady replies: ‘‘I should be very glad to make 
the alteration you wish, but the moth along with the 
drowsy fly seems to me so characteristic of twilight 
that I am unwilling to leave it out; and besides, the 
substitute you propose of ‘every drowsy fly’ is too 
much a loose undetermined expression that savours of 
commonplace.” That is the true descriptive word; a 
deep-rooted regard for the pedantic and the common- 


‘place were the chief characteristics of Thomson’s 


critical equipment, and to these he added the editor’s 
itch to tinker the work of his contributors. Even the 


- work of Burns, greatly as he admired the poet, was not 


suffered to pass untrimmed. ‘‘I have frequently,” he 


‘says, ‘“‘formed a wish that Zhe Jolly Beggars were 


rendered fit forthe publiceye . . . . and after revolving 
it long in my mind I resolved to try whether I could not 


‘free it of the exceptionable passages without injury to the 


Spirit and the connexion of the poem. I flatter myself 

I have succeeded.” That is Thomson’s attitude to- 

wards a masterpiece, and it is typical of the man. , 
In his dealings with musicians the editor is not quite 


‘so happy as with the poets. Pleyel, Hadyn, Weber, 
Beethoven were all enlisted in the work of composing" 
airs and symphonies for his various collections, *but ” 
their letters, though excellently translated, are just a / 


trifle monotonous. There is always a haggle over 


Napoleonic wars had depreciated in value. Yet one 
gathers from his letters that Beethoven worked hard, 
ani with the conscience of an artist, to fulfil his com- 
missions. That all this work was ‘‘a gigantic mis- 
take”—to use the phrase of Thomson’s biographer— 
was not the musician’s fault. He was asked to com- 
pos? an accompaniment to songs of which he had never 
seen the words, and the result was failure. Beethoven 
felt that it would be so, for he writes to Thomson: ‘I 
cannot comprehend why you, a connoisseur, are not able 
to understand that I should produce utterly different 
compositions if 1 had the words at hand; and the 
song's cannot possibly turn out perfect productions un- 
less you send me the words.” The only answer that 
Thomson could give to this protest was that the words. 
of the song were as yet hidden in the brain of the poet! 
It was indeed a muddle-headed task which this song- 
monger had set himself to accomplish; in Scotland he 
had poets writing songs to music which they had never 
heard, and in Vienna a musician composing accom- 
paniments to words he had never seen. The folly of 


this method of song-making is apparent, and even 


Thomson himself began to feel—when his Collections 
ceased to sell—that there was something wrong. Of 
course, this foolish rider of a hobby does not blame his 
methods ; it is the poets and the musicians who are to 
blame. Of the poets he says: ‘‘Scott has not a jot of 
the true relish and feeling for elegant music, nor Hogg, 
nor any other poet on this side of the Tweed.” While 
of Beethoven he exclaims pathetically: ‘‘I hoped that 
his gigantic genius would bend and accommodate itself to 
the simple character of national melodies, but in general 
he has been too learned and eccentric for my purpose, and 
all my gold ducats have been thrown away.” That was 
no doubt true, yet the judicious reader of this biography 
will not grieve over-much, because he can gather that 


there were compensations. There was compensation to 


Thomson in the fact that he caught an excellent hobby- 
horse young and trained it to his pleasure; he had also 
the satisfaction of believing that his collections would 
be prized by posterity. These things, and the friendships. 
he made, were better to him than gold ducats. Moreover, 
he has been particularly fortunate in his biographer. There 
is perhaps an over-fulness of detail in the early chapters, 
but the material as a whole is judiciously organized and 
carefully presented. Above all, one must commend the 
detached critical tone, and the attitude of the bio- 
grapher to his subject, for these add another excellence 
to an excellent book. ’ 


THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. 


‘* The Queen’s Hounds.” By Lord Ribblesdale. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 


li is surely in accordance with the fitness of things 
that a history of the Queen’s Hounds should be 
written by a Master of the Buckhounds himself. From 
no other source could be gathered all the varied details 
—all the little difficulties that have to be smoothed 


‘away, all the points that have to be taken at advantage 


—so well as from the pen of one of those courteous 
Officials who from time to time preside over this depart- 
ment of State. Lord Ribblesdale has carried out his 
task well. He has produced a charming book about 
hunting, written in a pleasant, amusing style, full of 
humour, within the pages of which may be found, after 
a little search, a good deal about Her Majesty’s Buck- 
hounds. As the author himself says, ‘‘ Often and often 
they have, as it were, to be dragged in by the scruff of 
the neck.” In the more historical part of the work— 
the introduction—Lord Ribblesdale has been assisted 
by Mr. Edward Burrows. 

The first of the hereditary masters appears to have 


been that ‘‘ hard-riding Gascon,” Sir Bernard Brocas, 
“though even before his time members of his family had 


held office as Master of the Horse, or ‘‘ Gardein de nos 


grands chevaux.” This must have been a most re- 
“ sponsible office, involving, in fact, the superintendence 


not merely of the Royal Stables, but of the whole 


ducats, ducats. The thick unfailing flattery which~ remount department of the cavalry. Certainly no 


aside by his musicians in favour of hard bafgaining. - 
Beethoven, in particular, is always precise as to ‘his ' 


payment. He must have ducats ‘in British gold, 


and not in notes of the Bank of Vienna, which the 


‘served Thomson so well with his song-writers was ‘set '’éxpense was spared, if the price paid for certain horses 
“Zs correctly computed, for no less a sum than £2400 of 
‘ Our money seems to have been paid for a grey charger 
‘named Poners, while prices of £1400 and Li 


1000 are 
recorded as being paid for other horses. °~ 
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_ The hereditary mastership first granted to Sir Bernard 
-Brocas continued to be held without break by his de- 
-scendants until, in 1633, Thomas Brocas sold the ap- 
_pointment to Sir Lewis Watson for £3000. But as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII. a change had come 
over the office and a, Royal pack of ‘ Privy Buck- 
hounds” became practically substituted for the pack 
maintained by the hereditary masters, and it is from 
this Privy Pack that the, present establishment directly 
descends. One of the first masters was George Boleyn, 
who, after his, sister’s downfall, shared her fate on 
Tower Hill. Autres temps, autres mceurs, It is diffi- 
‘cult to conceive any event that would convulse Eng- 
dish Society more than the news that the revered head of 
Lord Coventry, so long and so intimately connected 
‘with the Queen’s Hounds, had fallen from his shoulders 
‘by reason of intrigues connected with his office. 

Lord Ruibblesdale himself takes up the theme in the 
early Georgian period, after the ancient sport of hunting 
‘the wild stag ‘‘ at force” (as still practised in the Devon 
and Somerset country and in the New Forest) had 
fallen into disuse, by reason of the enclosure of the 
country and the lack of quarry. The hunting of the carted 
-deer originated with George III., but during his reign 
the pursuit was slow and lengthy, the hounds often 
stopped, and the amusement became tedious. In 1813 
-a new era commenced, The Goodwood hounds were 
presented by the Duke of Richmond to the Regent, and 
Charles Davis, who was in the near future to establish 
the reputation of the pack, entered the Ascot kennels 
.as first whipper-in, In_ 1822 he succeeded Sharpe as 
-huntsman. ‘‘It delights me,” George IV. writes, ‘‘ to 
know that you have got the hounds.. I hope you will 
get them so fast that they will run away from every- 
body.” To this period the distinguished huntsman, Lord 
Ribblesdale, devotes a whole chapter, and with reason, 
for Charles Davis and the Queen’s hounds are, to the 
jpast and present generation, names that cannot be 
separated. To quote our author, ‘‘he was a perfect 
specimen of a royal servant; a thorough gentleman ; 
-a miracle in the saddle ; an example everywhere else.” 
He appears to have been a thorough houndsman as well 
‘as a most perfect horseman, and as bold a rider as ever 
followed a pack. Moreover—sure sign of a keen hound 
lover and true sportsman—he specially revelled in the 
forest hunting, with which the season always com- 
mences. He retired in 1866, having acted as Queen’s 
¢huntsman for forty-four years. 

It was during Charles Davis’s period of office that the 
‘Queen’s hounds regularly visited the New Forest for 
wild stag. hunting. It is to be regretted that Lord 
Ribblesdale gives so scanty a record of this phase of 
‘their hunting, for the gatherings at Heron Court, at 
Highcliffe, and at Minstead Manor, to which he makes 
‘such brief reference, must have been most interesting 
-assemblages—truly representative of that combination 
-of political, sporting and courtly circles of which the 
‘Master of the Buckhounds, whether in the saddle 
amongst his hounds or on the sward of the Royal 
Enclosure at Ascot, is the acknowledged leader, For- 
‘tunately, however, riding to hounds in the New Forest, 
‘with its 40,000 acres of perfectly open heath land,. does 
not, however keen the competition may be, entail 
-such blood-curdling encounters as the one depicted on 
page 69. 

As becomes a true sportsman, a comprehensive chapter 
is devoted to the hounds. Whether during the reign of 
George III. the true staghound—a breed as distinct 
from the foxhound as is the bloodhound—was in use, is 
a point left undetermined, but as that breed formed the 
chief pack in Devonshire up to 1825, it may be supposed 
that the staghound prevailed in those kennels which 
hunted deer, But with the advent of Charles Davis and 
the Goodwood hounds a new eracommenced. Nothing 
‘but the purest foxhound blood was admitted to the 
‘kennel, and according to Lord Ribblesdale, ‘‘It is only 
‘with the foxhound that true joys are to be found,” 
Without doubt he is an animal that it is difficult to 
““put out of his place,” and under Davis there was 
inaugurated, and has been maintained up to the present 
day, a pack of smart, high-couraged hounds, suitable. no 
doubt for the country and the pursuit in which they are 
engaged, but possibly somewhat light, and lacking in 
substance, as compared with the best of our foxhound 
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But it is to be feared that they donot meet 
with that consideration from their followers which they 
merit, for ‘‘ the average stag-hunter no doubt admits 


countries throughout, it ma 
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packs. 


that the hounds are necessaries. He would not like not 
to find them at the meet, and during the pursuit they 
are a sort of legal tender that he is really having a day’s 
hunting ; but here his interest in them ceases, and I 
can quite understand his point of view. Even fox- 
hunters settled down in hunting quarters to all the rigour 
of the game, will notice fifty things about horses, bits and 
bridles, boots and breeches, habits, and pretty faces for 
one thing that they will notice about the hounds.” 

These are true words indeed, and taking hunting 
be doubted whether an 
average of fifteen per cent. of the riders have come out 
really to hunt or care much about the sport itself, and 
the smaller the field, the greater as a rule is the number 
of sportsmen. 

Lord Ribblesdale devotes. some space to the refuta- 
tion of the charges of wanton cruelty that have of late 
years been hurled at stag-hunting in general, and at 
the management of the Queen’s hounds in particular. 
Accidents there must of course occasionally be, 
Stags cannot be hunted twice a week over a thickly 
populated and strongly enclosed country without mis- 
haps occurring to both pursuer and pursued. While 
those that befall the former are disregarded, or set 
down to the ordinary chapter of accidents, those that 
occur to the latter—the central figure—are laid hold of 
and made the most of. Deer, no doubt, occasionally 
meet with disaster. Lord Ribblesdale, during his term 
of office—three years—recollects losing four, or possibly 
five, deer, ‘‘not.one of which was killed or even touched 
by the hounds.” Barbed wire, spiked gates, and the 
like are responsible for most of these mishaps, which 
are regretted by ail; but it would be as fair to protest 
against the importation of oranges to this country, 
because of the number of broken limbs which peel has 
caused in our streets, as to seek to abolish stag-hunting 
because once, it may be, in fifty times an accident 
occurs resulting in the injury or death of the hunted 
animal. 

Against this we learn that ‘‘ the Miller,” a noted stag 
in Davis’ time, ran for- eleven seasons... ‘‘Season after 
season found the old names in the Swinley paddocks.”’ 
‘* Moonshine, Starlight, Compton, and Highflyer were 
great Georgian stags. The two former earned their 
names from so often running: them out of daylight ; 
Moonshine ran for seven, some say for nine seasons.” 
It is impossible to suppose that animals which lived to 
old age in this, manner were constantly ‘‘ tortured” or 
barbarously ill-used, while, on the other hand, the care 
that is taken of the deer at Swinley, the perfection of 
their diet and of their superintendence, shows that their 
lines are not cast in unpleasant places. 

On the functions of the Master of the Buckhounds at 
Ascot — surely the most troublesome of his duties — 
Lord. Ribblesdale touches with a light hand. It is no 
easy task to set any man, that of having to deny, in the 
suavest and most courteous manner, year after year, 
some hundreds of applicants for admission to the Royal 
Enclosure, simply because the method still remains to 
be discovered by which a quart may be got into a 
pint pot, to. use 3a homely simile. Lord Ribblesdale’s 
recommendations as to an alteration of the Ascot 
course deserve more than a passing notice, and 
should be brought to the notice of the Jockey Club 
officials and all others concerned with the welfare 
of this, the greatest of our great race meetings. 
For decades it has been the annual grieyance of the 
many thousands who visit Ascot that, however high 
may be the prices they pay for accommodation, however 
exalted the company in which they find themselves, 
they cannot see the races, which are supposed to be the 
principal attraction, so badly is the row of stands 
placed, and so inconveniently is the course laid out, 
To all these groans and lamentations the authorities 
have hitherto opposed a simple ‘‘ non possumus”’ atti- 
tude. Lord Ribblesdale’s chapter on the subjeet, with 
plan attached, brushes all these cobwebs aside, and 
shows how easy of accomplishment the longed- for 
improvement really is. It is to be hoped that after this 
practical exposition from a. high authority. the matter 
will not be lost sight of, and that.this,alteration may be 
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added to the many improvements which Ascot has seen 
of late years. 

The book is admirably and profusely illustrated, many 
of the plates being excellent reproductions of the pic- 
tures by Stubbs, Marshall, and other painters, from the 
Queen’s collection at Cumberland Lodge. There is 
also a good engraving from the portrait by Barraud 
of Charles Davis on Traverser, which gives an ad- 
mirable figure of a perfect horseman mounted on a 
perfect specimen of a hunter. 


THE CHURCH OF EGYPT. 


‘** The Story of the Church of Egypt: the History of the 
Egyptians from the Roman Conquest until now.” 
By E. L. Butcher. 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder. 


td would be curious to discover what most average 

readers understand by the ‘‘ Church of Egypt.” Of 
course those who know their Gibbon wouldanswer at once. 
Some perchance may retain a hazy recollection of Cyril, 
derived from early reading of Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia.” 
The tourist, who goes everywhere, will recall vague 
memories of dim vaulted aisles, of carved screens, and 
pictures of warrior saints, hidden away in mysterious 
chapels within a Roman fortress hard by Cairo. He 
will remember, more distinctly, that a complete change 
of linen was nécessary after his visit to those insecti- 
ferous shrines. But that a continuous Church history 
may be traced in Egypt, from the time when St. Mark 
is believed to have founded the diocese of Alexandria to 
the day when the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings discovered that a pious Copt, with the very 
best intentions, was destroying a monument which 
dates from Trajan’s reign, will probably be a new idea to 
all but confirmed students of ecclesiastical chronicles. 
The present record begins with the arrival of the Holy 
Family in Egypt and ends with the arrival of the British 
army of occupation. 

During these nineteen centuries the Egyptian Church 
has passed through many vicissitudes. There was a 
time when it had no special reason to distinguish itself 
as Egyptian, but formed part of the Church Universal. 
There was a time of persecution and martyrdom under 
Decius and Diocletian and Galerius; a time of heresy 
and schism, when the great Athanasius was driven from 
his patriarchal throne and Egypt groaned under the 
bitter triumph of Arianism; a time of savage victory 
when under the Emperor Theodosius the last remains 
of the wise old religion of Egypt were trampled under 
foot and the zealot Theophilus directed the destruction 
of the temple of Serapis, the chief glory of Alexandria. 
Is it not written in the book of the Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford? The Church of Egypt, 
tragical in its endurance, dates its records from the ‘‘ Era 
of Martyrs.” Mrs, Butcher dates its decline from the 
age when all the world turned monk. Like Mrs. Grantly, 
the author is the wife of an archdeacon, and abhors 
unmarried priests, monks, nuns, hermits, anchorites and 
all their tribe. Celibate or not, the Church of Egypt did 
not become a separate communion until the Council of 
Chalcedon in the year of grace 451 decided that a Greek 
preposition should end in & intead of », and thereby 
offended a great many worthy people who held strong 
opinions upon matters on which it is hopeless to argue. 
The Egyptian patriarch was deposed, and called a 
Monophysite, and his nation, whether they understood 
the delicate question of the homoousion or not, made it a 
point of honour to support him. They refused to be 
dragooned by Emperors and Councils into believing a 
metaphysical nicety, and thenceforward the Church of 
Egypt became nonconforming. 

Thenceforward also the annals of the Church of Egypt 
become profoundly depressing. Even Mrs. Butcher, 
who is a fervent supporter of the unlucky sect, has little 
to say for the period when a Byzantine Patriarch sat on 
the throne of St. Mark at Alexandria, and a National 
Patriarch hid himself in the monasteries of the Valley of 
Salt. Nor did matters improve much when the Arabs 
came and over-rode both parties. At first, no doubt, 
the National Church gained same advantage over its 
Greek rival; for it sided with the Saracen against its 
fellow-Christians, and naturally received its reward. 
But as time went on, persecution, or at least humili- 
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ation, became its wonted lot, indignities were heaped 
upon it, offensive sumptuary laws were imposed upon its 
members, and it sank deeper and deeper into apathy 
and despair. To give the devil his due, the Saracens 
had some excuse for trampling on the ‘‘ Copts,” as the 
Egyptians came to be called. The Christians were an 
intolerant, arrogant, ignorant set, and had they possessed 
the whip hand the Mohammedans would have been 
‘*scourged with scorpions.” Whoever was chiefly to 
blame, the Coptic Church seems in time to have lost all 
energy, all zeal, all nobility, all learning, till it became what 
it now is, or perhaps we should say, what it was at the 
beginning of this century, when less than 200,000 Copts 
remained faithful to their creed. Indeed, as late as 
1854, the election of a patriarch was disgraced by 
the intervention of an armed mob, and what we read of 
the opposition offered by recent patriarchs aud bishops 
to what is called the reform party in the Coptic Church 
does not indicate any thorough reversal of the bad 
traditions of the past. Mrs. Butcher has little to urge 
in favour of the influence of protestant sects upon the. 
Church of Egypt. We have heard Copts say that 
they hoped most from the increasing union of their 
fellow-Egyptians with the Church of Rome; but we 
cannot expect Mrs. Butcher to countenance so heretical 
an opinion. 

It will be seen that, in spite of the dreariness of part 
of its history, there is much in the annals of the Coptic 
Church to awaken curiosity and arouse compassion. 
It had its heroic moments, and the author has done 
well to show that the melancholy character of its later 
history is relieved by great traditions and some noble. 
memories. Her book, laborious and researchful as it is, 
is obviously not written for scholars; but as a_plea- 
santly written, appreciative, and interesting sketch of a 
wide and little-understood subject it should find many 
grateful readers, and it has the rare merit of an excellent 
index compiled by Archdeacon Butcher. 


RECENT VERSE. 

‘*Songs from Prudentius.” By Ernest Gilliat Smith. 
London and New York: Lane. 

Poems.” By George Cookson. London: Innes. 

‘*Poems of a Country Gentleman.” By Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. London, New York, and Bombay : 
Longmans. 

‘*The Enchanted River, and other Poems.” By 
Augustus Raili. London: Digby, Long. 

‘*Poems.” By A New Zealander. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


= fifteen hundred years ago,” writes Mr. Ernest. 
Gilliat Smith, ‘‘ there dwelt in sunny Spain the 


bard whose praise I hymn ; his name Prudentius, but of 


the man, save what he wrote himself in the brief pre- 
face to his work, wherein he told his own life’s tale— 
Should’st read it, friend,— we naught have cognisance, 
save this alone, e’en that his voice was sweet.” Un- 
fortunately Mr. Smith’s renderings do not help us to 
that conclusion: the above is an efample of his in- 
different bad prose, when unhampered by the difficult 
ties of translation. As verse, in which form he has 
caused it to be printed, it is still less to be com- 
mended. When he comes to deal with his original he 
is as obstinately prosaic, and anything of ordered or 
poetic form that remains is there purely by accident. 
Mr. Smith seems to be continually in doubt whether he 
is writing rhymed or blank verse: the only doubt he 
leaves to the reader is whether it be rhymed or blank 
prose. It is something more than a pity that Prudentius” 
quaint legendary poem on ‘‘ Cock-crowing” should be 
so treated as to make quotation ineffectual for revealing 
any of its charm. 

Mr. George Cookson has travel and patriotism to 
give colour to his verse; but except where these 
lend a certain movement and vigour, his work is singu- 
larly inert as coming, presumably, from a young writer. 
His sonnets are mere studies in the still life of the form 
chosen, weak in intellectual structure, and without any 
progression or development of idea. He writes a pan- 
toum which makes no essential advance from beginning 
to end, and might,-therefore, have let it resolve itself in 
the correct recurrence without thereby damaging its 
sense. Surely this is the form in which the last verse 
ought to stand,— 
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‘* My willows whisper o’er my head,” 
The river says. ‘‘ Lie down and rest! 
**O leave, O leave thy sorrow dead, 
**O tired sad soul, forget thy quest.” 
There is, both in sonnet and pantoum, a certain 
structural fitness of subject to form which Mr. Cookson 
has yet to learn and apply. 
Sir George Douglas betrays in his verse a deep and 
unaffected liking for the life of ‘‘ a country gentleman ;” 
but it is very seldom that he is able to express the liking 


with originality; his fondness fornight ramblings ‘‘ when | 


saner men are sound abed,” 
nearest to success. 
‘** But now—when Life is laid to sleep, 

And its unlanterned watchman I” 
has some prettiness of touch in it: for the rest there are 
plenty of songs rather pleasantly tuned to metre ; and 
the ‘‘doggerel” poem, for which the writer thinks it 
necessary to enter a sort of apology, is as seriously 
successful as anything else in the book. 

Mr. Ralli has succeeded in reproducing with con- 
siderable fidelity all the more uninteresting character- 
istics of Shelley’s versification. A gentle, cloudy sort 
of incoherence throws a pleasant mist over the meaning 
of ‘‘The Enchanted River ;” and the music is cloying 
without being exactly sweet. Still, the greater part of 
the book reads like the work of a cultured mind: and it 
would have been well if the author had refrained from 
demonstrating the ‘‘exhaustion” of his muse in the 
poem, so named, with which the book concludes. Con- 
cerning verse of this sort, to use a time-honoured phrase, 
comment is superfluous, —- 

‘*For if—to illustrate my view— 
You read an essay of Walter Pater, 

It will very likely happen to you 

To forget it entirely a few days later ; 
* * * 


brings him perhaps 


There may be one thing to say, perhaps, 
For this building of castles in the air : 

Although at the first breath of wind they collapse, 
They’re whole and complete for the moment there.” 

To get over such lines the tongue needs to be a 
metrical gymnast. Luckily, having reached ‘‘ exhaus- 
tion,” the volume finishes. 

‘*A New Zealander” made choice of an auspicious 
year for ‘‘ sending his songs over-sea to us”: if he has 
songs of Empire to sing, never was there so good a 
chance of a hearing as now. No doubt it was with this 
thought that he opened his volume with an ‘‘ Ode to 
England” from which we may quote two verses 
descriptive of his two homes—the natural and the 
ancestral,— 

‘*T, who have never known thee save in dreams, 

Am yet familiar with thy fields and skies, 
And oft have rambled by thy silver streams. 

Mirrored in Poesy’s untroubled eyes 
Come glimpses of the Thames, where * 

. taught by her 

My soul has heard the nightingale in June 

Pour out his plaintive passion to the moon ; 
And seen the ringdoves flit from dusky fir. 


While here the mocker flies from spray to spray, 
Or slips the honey from the blue-gum’s bloom, 
Low-warbling : here the flex and tussock grey 
Clothe the wild hills; the toi-toi’s silken plume 
Waves in the gullies : and the light of day 
Falls darkling in the bush through leafy gloom.” 
But for the rest, though the author has much to sing 
about his own native land, with its autumnal month of 
March and its bright Novembers, he has no message of 
Imperial sound for us. His verse is correct, often 
musical, but generally a little dull, although ‘‘Pan’s 
Pipe : a Masque,” contains some charming passages of 
light easy-flowing verse. He is chiefly disappointing 
as giving no indication of any new development of verse 
arising as yet in that far-off transplantation of the 
English tongue. 
THE OLD ROME AND THE NEW. 
‘‘The Old Rome and the New, and. other Studies.” 


By W.. J. Stillman, author of ‘‘Early Italian | 


Painters,” &c. London: Richards. 


Ts is a thoughtful and suggestive volume. The 
studies are brief and not over-elaborated, but in 
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all of them there are things both better said and better 
worth saying than in most volumes of contemporary 
essays. Mr. Stillman’s conclusions may not always be 
ours, but his ideas are worthy of consideration, and he 
is no novice in the art of presenting them to the best 
advantage. His style is good, and his matter every- 
where readable and entertaining. 

The first sketch is probably one to appeal least to the 
majority of English readers, but it ought not to be. 
missed if it were only for the happy comparison 
between ancient Hellas and ancient Rome. After a 
rapid glance at old Rome, the author comes to the 
new, which he describes with evident knowledge and 
familiarity. Those who dread wintering in the Eternal 
City will be glad to hear that the whole question of 
malaria in Italy is one of exaggerated importance. 
Mr. Stillman states that after an experience aggre- | 
gating some twelve years, he has never known half a 
dozen cases of intermittent or malarial fever, and not 
one of any gravity; while in a residence of five years 
in Florence there were eight cases of typhoid amongst 
seven persons. In fact, he has no hesitation in saying 
that ‘‘a person in moderate circumstances, able to 
choose his quarters, can pass the months between 
September and July in Rome under as favourable con- 
ditions of health and comfort as in any city in Europe.” 
‘*Marathon and its Brigands” affords us an insight 
into the true inwardness of these marauding gentry. 
The author himself almost fell a victim to them near 
the very spot where Lord Muncaster and his friends. 
weré soon afterwards captured. A spoke was put in 
the wheel of the vehicle, and every preparation was 
made for a breakdown at a particular spot, but Mr. 
Stillman defeated the project by himself returning to 
Athens, which was not what ‘‘ Messieurs les Brigands” 
bargained for. One of the escort frankly confessed 
that he had been a brigand himself, and he gave our 
author some surprising details as to the working of the 
system of brigandage and its victims. On being ques- 
tioned what he would do, if he were Minister of War, 
to put down the practice, he said: ‘‘ 1 would very soon 
stop it. I would make the villages pay all the ransoms. 
which were taken in their territory. I would do as the 
Nomarch of Argos did, and send the families of all the. 
brigands out to live in the islands, and I would have all 
brigands shot as soon as taken, instead of being sent, 
as they are now, to the Palamidi, to wait for a new 
election, and then be pardoned to go into the provinces 
and make influence. But the Turkish Government. 
must work with ours, or there cannot be an end to it.” 
Mr. Stillman’s ‘‘ Experience in a Greek Quarantine” 
recounts some strange and repulsive details during a 
cholera epidemic. Altogether Modern Greece seems to. 
be a much worse place to live in than Modern Rome. 
A paper on John Ruskin discusses without insight 
the problem how two men, who are the very antithesis 
of each other, Turner and Ruskin, have come to 
be so closely associated. Ruskin is the eloquent 
moralist, who can draw forth the lessons of art without. 
himself possessing the artistic genius; while Turner 
possesses the latter in abundance, but is at the same 
time destitute of any moral force or feeling. With 
regard to Ruskin’s indebtedness to Carlyle, Mr. Still- 
man naively observes: ‘‘Carlyle’s Ruler is like a 
Viking’s God, his conception utterly pagan ; Ruskin’s 
is Christlike ; Carlyle’s word is like the mace of Charle- 
magne, Ruskin’s like the Sword of the Angel Gabriel ; 
if Ruskin is notably egotistical, Carlyle is utterly 
selfish; if Ruskin dogmatises like an Evangelist, 
Carlyle poses as a Prophet; and the difference, when 
we come to sum up all the qualities, moral, intellectual, 
and literary, seems to me to be in favour of Ruskin.” 

Mr. Stillman discourses pleasantly on many topics,. 
and when the reader puts down. this volume he will 
cordially thank the author for some amusing papers.. 


CAVALRY TACTICS. 

‘*Cavalry Tactics.” By a Cavalry Officer. London: 
Stanford. 

“Eas little book is written in the true cavalry spirit, 
and is full of excellent advice for cavalry officers. 

If we must be critical, however, we should say that it is- 

somewhat lacking in explicit information, and that it 

would have served its purpose equally well, and yet. 
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have been more useful as a companion in camp, had it 
contained some data as to the organization of cavalry 
brigades and divisions, even if smaller units were left 
unconsidered. It is the younger officers who need such 
books as these, and when a man’s kit is very circum- 
scribed he wants to find a great deal in a small compass. 
How many men can recall from memory alone what 
number of waggons accompany a cavalry brigade on 
service, how many are quite sure even as to the 
number of batteries with a cavalry division, or whether 
they should look for the presence of mounted infantry 
or not? A few details such as these would not have 
added greatly to the bulk of the little book, and would 
have saved much searching of ‘‘ Field army establish- 
ments” and such-like dreary volumes. |When the author 
ventures into the sphere of the other arms, however, he is 
scarcely so successful as when he deals with his own 
alone. He says, for example, that ‘‘Gunners now 
claim that their arm, when in action, is practically self- 
protecting against the other arms, and base this claim 
not alone on the greater rapidity and deadliness of their 
fire, but on the better and quicker methods of range- 
finding.”” Gunners notoriously do not believe in range- 
finders as a rule at all, and the Germans: practically 
never use them. What makes a frontal attack on guns 
a somewhat hopeless enterprise nowadays is the fact 
that modern shrapnel has so deep a zone of effect at the 
shorter ranges that range-finding becomes unnecessary, 
and that so wide a belt of ground is covered’ with 
bullets that no troops can get across iti ‘‘ When 
threatening to attack guns in position,” we are also 
told, ‘‘it does not necessarily follow that the cavalry 
need approach sufficiently close to suffer to the 
fullest extent from the increased accuracy of fire. 
Guns that are forced to remain silent are for the time 
being non-existent, and the cavalry may contribute to 
this abstention in a variety of ways, either by diverting 
the fire, causing the guns to limber up to escape cap- 
ture, rendering their position untenable by dismounted 
fire, or capturing their ammunition.” This passage is 
delightfully full of contradictions and absurdities. The 
cavalry are to keep sufficiently far away to avoid the 
increased accuracy of the fire of the guns, and yet they 
are to engage them with dismounted fire, and so immi- 
nent is capture to be that the batteries are to escape it 
only by limbering up! A mile is mowadays a most 
effective artillery range. Does our author imagine that 
guns will prepare to fly if horsemen get within that 
distance of them, that carbine fire will bring batteries 
to silence at such a range, or that guns will divert 
their aim because squadrons happen to hover round a 
mile or more away? As regards infantry, the author’s 
remarks are more worthy of attention, but when he 
states that at Worth, Mars-la-Tour and Sedan the 
French cavalry were quite powerless against the German 
infantry, he ought also to add that ‘the French squad- 
rons were handled without skill or judgment, and that 
no valuable deductions can be drawn from their ex- 
periences. 
THE ROD IN INDIA. 


‘* The Rod in India.” By H.S.Thomas. Third Edition. 
London: Thacker. 


Sot in the East is mainly associated with the use 
of the gun, whether in elaborate expeditions after 

game, nowadays involving much baksheesh and 
other outlay, or in the less costly but scarcely less 
enjoyable days in the paddy-fields after snipe and 
quail, There are, nevertheless, anglers in fair muster 
athong our exiles who devote to the consideration of 
public affairs such hours as they can spare from the more 
serious pursuit of field sports, and their delight is to 
tackle the huge mahseer of the greater rivers, the 
gigantic siluroids or freshwater sharks, the so-called 
trout (in reality, sporting coarse fish), and the various 
tank-dwellers that haye no couaterpart in other regions. 
On these, Mr. Thomas has, for close on a quarter of a 
century, been the Sole recognised authority, and the 
earlier editions of his admirable work have long been a 
classic on the angling: shelf. 

The. present edition contains, with. the exception of 
one of two insignificant curtailments, all the good 
for: its predecessors ‘so much popularity, 

we -could have wished» that the . author's. 
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‘*chatty ” style had here and there been sobered by the 
ripening of his intellect. Quite a garland of pitiable 
little jokes might with good reason have been spared 
the trial of repetition, and their omission might even 
have made way for some of the more serious and valu- 
able notes on pisciculture that enhanced the value of 
preceding issues. Horace’s glimmerings of telepathy, 
for instance, can have not the remotest connexion, with 
matters piscatorial ; nor are we edified, as doubtless we 
should be, by the suggestion of Hiawatha ‘‘jawing” at 
the sturgeon, though Mr. Thomas considered this so 
charming a bonne bouche as to sanction its admission to 
the index, as also the joke about ‘‘ Robinson’s ideas,” p. 
232. This isnot the function of an index to a serious tech- 
nical work, unless indeed there were a cross-heading 
under ‘‘jokes.” |. These, however, are minor faults, and 
there also certain carelessnesses—as, for example, the 
retention, in the opening ‘‘ Apologia,” of the author’s 
doubts of his work ever running to a ¢hzrd edition—but 
they do not please the critical eye, all the same. 

With these few matters for correction, as well as a 
passing regret that the admirably natural figures of the 
fishes should find themselves in the unworthy company 
of the well-worn advertisements of the tackle-makers’ 
blocks—the pike-gag, shown in action on the jaws of 
an impossible pike, is sure of a place in every modern 
angling work+-we may give unstinted praise to a book 
that is of surpassing interest to the angler-naturalist, 
and to the value of which not even the tedious ‘‘ chatti- 
ness,”’ by which the author’s friends set such store, can 
blind us. Mr. Thomas has, as we have had occasion 
to recognise before now, the courage of his opinions on 
many ‘‘heretical” controversies in which it is the 
delight of the erudite to differ, such as the colour sense 
in salmon, the supremacy, as an art, of roach-fishing, 
and other matters of constant discussion among brothers 
of the rod. Perhaps, however, the chief claim of this 
third edition on the interest of those concerned lies, as 
is the case indeed with most latter-day works on the 
art, in its new topographical matter. The Carnatic 
carp is, for instance, no longer the ‘‘new friend” as 
here introduced to the reader, but there many wrinkles 
of localities in which great bags of it and others have 
been made comparatively recently, and this is certainly 
the subject on which modern anglers above all desire 
information. Of little practical interest to them are 
glowing accounts of bygone sport that was once to be 
had free within a mile of their native city in waters 
nowadays given over to commercial shipping and paper 
mills; they want to be told where the dwindling 
remnant of the fish may be found in the present year 
of grace; and if, in the natural delays of proof- 
correcting, Mr. Thomas’s latest work does not quite 
carry us down to date, it is at least a very creditable 
attempt in the desired direction. 


HAS IRELAND SUFFERED IN SILENCE? 


‘*A History of the Irish Protest against Over-Taxation 
from 1853 to 1897.” By Thomas Kennedy. Dublin : 
Hodges. 


M R. BALFOUR, speaking at Manchester in January 

of last year, said that ‘‘it was only in October 
or November, 1896, that the Irish discovered that 
England had been robbing them of about £2,700,000 
a year for fifty years.” It was this utterance that 
stirred Mr. Kennedy up to write a history of the Irish 
Protest from 1853 onwards. ‘‘ What!” he says in 
effect, ‘‘do you mean to add insult to injury by first 
refusing justice to Ireland, and then alleging that she 
has borne it tamely and without protest all these 
years?” and proceeds to show, by quotations from 
newspapers, election addresses, speeches, committees of 
inquiry, and parliamentary debates, that whatever may 
be the merits of the Irish taxation question, the Irish 
have certainly not been silent about it. Mr. Kennedy 
is, if anything, too complete. No detail is too in- 
significant to escape his record. Thus the announce- 
ment that ‘at a banquet in New Ross oh 7 October, 
1863, the toast of the readjustment of the taxation of 
Ireland was given and spoken to” has a paragraph to 
itself at the head of Chapter IX. ; and resolutions of 
the Limerick Corporation and the Thurles . Board; of 
Guardians’ are,set forth to swell the tale. _.A list, three. 
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pages long, of the occasions upon which Irish taxation 
has been mentioned in the House of Commons contains 
such portentious items as ‘‘ 1897, 8 February. By 
Mr. D. MacAleese,” and ‘*18 February. By Mr. J. 
H. Dalziel.” This is sweeping the years with a very 
fine net indeed. Mr. Kennedy can certainly con- 
gratulate himself that, as against Mr. Balfour’s not 
very wise remark, he carries his case to conviction. 
And indeed it was only to be expected that he should ; 
for who ever heard of ‘an Irish grievance that could 
exist for forty minutes, let alone forty years, without 
being noised about ? 


MR, DAVITT..\ON WESTRALIA. 


“Life and Progress in Australasia.” By Michael 
Davitt, M.P. London: Methuen. 


R. MicHaEL Davitt comes back to us with the latest 
news from Australasia, and that part of his book 
which deals with Westralia shows therapid progress which 
is being made in the Colony. Without being an expert 
observer, so far as gold mining is concerned, Mr. Davitt 
keeps his eyes open on his travels, and it is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the gold-mining industry 
in Westralia to have his impartial impressions of its 
present condition. With the extension of the railway 
beyond Coolgardie to Kalgourlie, this particular gold 
district may be said to have passed out of the boom 
stage and to have entered upon the path of sober 
industrial progress. But an interesting side-light is 
thrown upon the days of the boom by Mr. Davitt’s 
description of the present state of Southern Cross, a 
town on which the attention of the speculating world 
was focussed only a few yearsago. ‘It looked to me,” 
he says, ‘‘like a gold-mining graveyard, out of which 
all the ore bodies that had ever been buried there, had 
been snatched. A more desolate-looking, God-forsaken 
place could not well be imagined. And the mockery of 
the stellar names that had been given to the streets of 
the ‘Golden City’! These could still be read on the 
corners as you sauntered through ‘Pleiades Square,’ 
‘Constellation Street,’ and the other sky-named places 
where ‘lots’ had been bought and sold at booming 
prices only a brief time before. Now nothing remains 
but the remnants of timber-built stores, canvas offices, 
corrugated-iron ‘hotels’ and ‘restaurants.’” The 
centre of the industry has now moved to Coolgardie 
and Kalgourlie, and the real development of these rich 
fields has only just commenced. It is unfortunate that 
the hundred millions of capital that have been invested 
in Westralian mines have gone into the pockets of 
company promoters, mainly in London, instead of to 
the development of the fields. If even one-half of this 
enormous sum had been available as working capital, 
by its means the railway to Kalgourlie could have been 
built, and water in abundance brought for the use of the 
mines and the mining population. A large portion of 
the money has been paid for properties of little value, 
and Mr. Davitt remarks with lamentable truth that it 
is just these properties which are most in favour with 
the professional company promoter, since they can be 
bought more cheaply from the original owner than really 
valuable mines. He might also have added that they 
seem also to be most in favour with the investing public, 
to judge by the way it hastens to subscribe the money 
for their flotation. It will be a mournful day for the 
company promoter when the public realises that people 
who have a good thing of which they are certain, will 
in all probability keep as much of it as they can for 
themselves rather than make a generous gift to the out- 
side world. 

Over-capitalisation is the great obstacle which some 
of the most valuable mines have yet to overcome, and 
Mr. Davitt is of opinion, from what he learnt at Cool- 
gardie, that a further serious difficulty has been caused 


by the thrusting of unsuitable machinery upon some 


mines by directors in London ignorant of the conditions 


- under which it would have to work. The good mines, 
he thinks, have not even yet had a fair chance, but - 


when they do get that chance he prophesies that they 
will falsify the adverse judgments of their critics, even if 
they do not fully realise all the sanguine predictions of 
their friends. Even the Londonderry mine, of which 
the investor has such dismal memories, is not altogether 
.in a hopeless state. Mr. Davitt tells of the finding of 
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some ore a few weeks before his visit to the mine, which 
when crushed yielded 1200 ounces of gold from two 
and a half tons of quartz, and he was assured by the 


_ men on the mine that they came across. pockets of this 


kind much more frequently than is supposed by those 
who are not in the know. The men themselves assured 
him that ‘‘ the place would come out all right yet.” 

Mr. Davitt gives an interesting account of Coolgardie 

litics. He relates with much enjoyment how, when 

e was there, lively dissatisfaction was expressed with 
‘*the Perth Nobodies” as the Government of Westralia 
was called. The telegraph service was muddled, the 
railway was not constructed quickly enough, the all- 
important water question was not grappled with, and 
there was even a sort of Outlander agitation in the gold- 
mining community because the franchise was denied 
them by the politicians on the Swan River. As an old 
Fenian and Land League organizer Mr. Davitt was 
asked to help the goldfields to achieve Home Rule, and 
there was submitted to him the draft of a constitution 
for the ‘* Goldfields’ National League.” But Mr. Davitt, 
as was to be expected of him in these later days, threw 
cold water upon the scheme, and suggested a plan of 
campaign, including a little journalistic filibustering, by 
means of which the Government at Perth was duly 
frightened into a more progressive spirit, and set to 
work to remedy some of the grievances of the Coolgardie 
Home Rulers. Mr. Davitt himself has a sly hit at the 
Colonial Secretary, for he relates that one of the argu- 
ments put forward by the more ardent spirits of 
the Coolgardie Club in favour of National League 
tactics was that ‘‘ Chamberlain was in office, and the in- 
fluence which the mine owners and miners could exert 
through the investing capitalists of London, would 
secure a Home Rule Constitution for a separate goldfield 
colony.” The rest of Mr. Davitt’s book is not less in- 
teresting and instructive. He visited in turn each 
separate Colony in Australia and afterwards proceeded 
to Tasmania and New Zealand. Always his point of 
view and his clear intelligence enable him to give us a 
sober and comprehensive view of the Australasia of 
to-day. 


AUSTRALASIAN FOLKLORE. 


‘* Maori Tales and Legends.” By Kate McCosh Clark. 
London Nutt. 


N rs. CLARK has produced a very interesting collec- 

tion of Maori Tales. The Maoris, of all Poly- 
nesians, are those who unaided have arrived at the highest 
stage of civilisation, and these stories show a quite re- 
markable development of poetic feeling. Mrs. Clark 
has lived amongst the Maoris for many years, and 
her intimate acquaintance with their language and 
customs has not only enabled her to make an admirable 
collection of stories, but has also given her a great 
admiration for the powerful individuality of the natives 
of New Zealand. Fortunately the Maoris, in spite of 
their association with the white race, still maintain their 
numbers and retain a great many of their characteristic 
qualities. Mrs. Clark’s book will not only be useful 
to the folk-lorist. Children will delight in the stories, 
which are prettily told, for their own sake, and ordinary 
readers will obtain from them a vivid impression of 
South Sea native character. 


‘* Australian Legendary Tales.” By Mrs. K. Langloh 
Parker. London: Nutt. 


The Australian natives are on a much lower plane of 
civilisation than the Maoris, but their tales, though 
less poetical, are none the less interesting. It is un- 
fortunate that until now no collection of Australian 
native stories has been made, for the blacks are speedily 
dying out, and except in-the more remote districts they 
have considerably changed in character since their first 
contact with the whites. Mrs. Parker, like Mrs. Clark, 
has lived amongst the natives whose tales she tells, and 


her collection is entirely confined to the legends of the 


Noongahburrah tribe. She has done her work well, 
and the stories, as Mr. Andrew Lang in a short 
but adequate introduction points out, display some 
similarity with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Stories. 
The Australian blacks consider themselves of one 
kind with all birds and beasts and fishes, and their 
legends reflect in the highest degree this child-like 
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conception. Reading them, one has the impression of 
listening to the stories a child of three might tell. The 
‘very names that occur, like Gwineeboo, Bootoolgah, 
Goonur and Mooninguggahgul have the fantastic sound 
of childish invention. A feature of the book is in the 
illustrations by an untaught native artist, drawn with 
ink and a pointed stick. The sketches, which are 
‘quaint and spirited, are in the possession of Mr. Andrew 

ng, who remarks of their maker that he is probably 
the only member of his dying race who ever illustrated 
a book. 

FICTION. 


““The Fight for the Crown.” 
London. Seeley. 


— persistent popularity of Mr. W. E. Norris is 
one of the happiest proofs that there is a large 
remnant of the novel-reading public still untainted by 
the hysterical vulgarities that figure so largely in 
current fiction. In a day when the swiftest road to 
success lies through blatant advertisement, Mr. Norris 
has resolutely declined to avail himself of any but 
strictly legitimate methods, and that he should never- 
theless have won and retained so large a constituency 
is a fact that makes for optimism. For Mr. Norris 
is not a great novelist, not one of those consummate 
masters who compel attention at any time and in any 
circumstances. He is that almost equally rare thing, 
an artist who has deliberately chosen and adhered to 
the best medium for the expression of his tempera- 
ment, and has the supreme merit of knowing accurately 
his own limitations. He deals with that section of the 
world in which the men and women alike are well bred 
and well educated. As for the ugly, the terrible, the 
So it comes 
about that we turn to each successive novel from his 
pen, with such certainty of pleasant entertainment as is 
to be won from the society of pretty women and culti- 
vated men, whose emotions are decently restrained, 
who brilliance is kept always within the limits of 
becoming mirth. Those who look for such pleasure 
from his latest novel, ‘‘ The Fight for the Crown,” will 
be in no wise disappointed. In it he breaks new and 
somewhat unpromising ground, for one might easily 
suppose that it passed the wit of man to make interest- 
ing a story which centres around Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill of 1886. Mr. Norris, however, has 
compassed this feat, for no reader can fail to be 
interested in the fortunes of Wilfrid Elles, who, obliged 
to become a member of Parliament in those grotesque 
times, is divided between his love for the daughter of a 
ruined Irish landlord and his fascinated allegiance to 
Lady Virginia Lethbridge, the graceful intriguante of 
the Home Rule party. Of course his difficulties issue 
in happiness, and though no heroic qualities are claimed 
for him, he is a pleasant, manly fellow enough, and his 
mild adventures are set forth with a great deal of quiet 
humour and sympathy. Lady Virginia is a highly- 
finished portrait, in which the Curious Impertinent will 
doubtless try to recognise the features of a real person; 
and Nora Power, the object of Elles’s first love, is set 
in pleasing contrast wtth Lady Laura Mayne, whom he 
ultimately marries. There are some extracts from Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches in the book, but not enough to 
make it dull; and the political topics involved are 
dealt with tactfully and lightly. For the rest, the 
story is told in Mr. Norris’s peculiarly lucid and 
accurate style—although there is, to be sure, one 
‘declension upon the vulgar use of ‘‘ phenomenal” which 
‘by this time might surely be left to fourth-rate musical 
critics ; and altogether we can declare this novel fully 
‘aS praiseworthy as anything its author has yet given us. 


“** A Low-born Lass.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 

We have always considered it matter for reverent 
regret that when Eve tasted the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge, she did not thereby acquire, and transmit 
to her modern daughters, a knowledge of the laws of 
punctuation. The harmless necessary colon, and the 
useful conjunction, are hated by most women writers 
with a hatred that can only be accounted for on refer- 
ence to the eternal problems of feminine perversity : and 
Mrs. Herbert Martin is as breathlessly reckless as the 
worst of them. This is a pity, because in ‘‘ A Low-born 
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Lass” she has an interesting tale to tell, and tells it 
with otherwise commendable cleverness. The incidents 
in the stormy, unhappy life of Sukey Rogers are mar- 
shalled with cleverness and coherence, and readers of 
Mrs. Martin’s previous novel, ‘‘ Gentleman George,” will 
be glad to know that in these pages they may meet again 
with that shiftless but lovable creature. Sukey’s dog- 
like devotion to him, and savage, elemental passion for 
his nephew Dick, are analysed with remarkable subtlety, 
and the details of her squalid surroundings are evoked 
with surprising effect. Handled with less skill, the 
story would have been either commonplace or vulgarly 
melodramatic ; but the one dangerous incident is treated 
with such reticence and tact that it remains wholly in- 
offensive, while possessing its full dramatic significance ; 
and the sordid setting of the tale is never allowed undue 
prominence. After all which saying, we feel justified in 
entreating Mrs. Martin to amend her punctuation in the 
future. 


‘* Philip Greystoke.” By Evan May. London: Digby, 
Long. 

The author is fruitful in heroines, her book leaves us 
with an impression of a countless array, all superb, all, 
more or less, against a black background of inferior 
manhood. Here and there one will make a brave 
endeavour to distinguish herself by appearing not quite 
regularly beautiful at first, but none have the endurance 
to keep up the well-meant attempt at deception. One 
after another they come, they come, glowing upon the 
stage, and one after another they refuse to do anything 
particular, once safe on the boards, and so, one after 
another, the author regretfully hangs them up in a long 
line like so much beautiful washing. There they all 
hang, with the well-cut skirts of their warmly-tinted 
dresses falling in graceful folds, with their dainty arched 
feet and splendid ideals, their rounded white arms and 
towering intellects, with the burning light of their pure 
souls looking through their liquid eyes, a little hungrily, 
may be, at times, for something to scorch, since large 
numbers mean keen competition. As time goes on and 
the array prolongs itself, the author’s first regret at 
their inactivity is replaced by the collector’s excitement 
in mere numbers, and we, in sympathy, are caught by 
the sporting interest. While she is offering us reams 
of apostrophic scenery, lightened by the present tense 
and the inevitable, and not unusually incorrect, French 
(wotture and maison, we note, are correctly spelt more 
than once), while she is apparently allowing the 
wonderful creatures to shake their heads a little at 
masculine depravity, or fabricate, it may be, a plush- 
framed plaque from which beams a most exquisitely 
painted study of a lovely child’s face—she is really 
scanning the array with a sportsman’s eye. Here an 
inch, there an inch—‘‘ Bless my soul, there’s room for 
another ’’"—and with gentle but firm manipulation the 
ranks are closed, and a new heroine swings forward to 
share the beautiful suspension of her sisters. From the 
first page to the last, Evan May has not written a single 
line that will detract from the well-earned reputation of 
the firm which publishes her book. 


‘“‘The Future Power; or, The Great Revolution of 
190-.” By Z. S. Hendow. London: Roxburghe 
Press. 


This book is written with extreme earnestness; and 
as explaining why some men are revolutionary 
Socialists, how they mean the revolution to be brought 
about, and what they expect to follow, it is remarkably 
lucid. Mr. Hendowis so sincere in his convictions that, 
although his chronicle deals with a period which has not 
yet arrived, he writes as if he were telling the story of the 
last decade. His characters and the events are so clear 
to him, that he seems forgetful that they are imaginary. 
Both the characters and the events are vivid. The 
historian, Mr. Hendow himseif, a physician who prac- 
tised in the East End, was walking westward one night, 
reflecting on the rottenness of society. ‘‘Oh, it is 
hard,” he exclaimed to himself, ‘‘that some should 
have to work for what others enjoy!” A Voice at 
his elbow quite agreed with him. The speaker was 
Thomas Rainham, who went on to remark that “ this 
state of things” could not justly be allowed ‘to 
last for a moment.” ‘‘It is my firm belief,” he said, 
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‘‘that every one ought to enjoy what he creates, and 
that no man should be bound to serve another to get 
his living.” Mr. Rainham said much more to the same 
effect. He added that he knew of preparations to make 
an end of the Social System. The news interested 
Mr. Hendow, who, at Mr. Rainham’s house next night, 
received further and better particulars. Mr. Rainham 
could not affirm that all men were equal in abilities ; 
but that did not matter. His contention was that 
all men should be equal in income. That need was 
what a Secret Society to which he belonged were 
arranging to meet. ‘‘ Wages or income, or whatever 
you like to call it, will be paid once a week. Each 
person will receive at the end of every week from the 
public treasury the money to which he is entitled, in the 
form of a bank-note or cheque. The amount will be 
printed on this, and the name of the person to whom it 
is payable. When any one wants to buy anything at a 
shop, he will present the cheque, and the shopman will 
write the amount spent on one side of it. It can be pre- 
sented again and again to any shop, the amount spent 
being written on it each time. When these various 
amounts are equal to the value of the cheque, it will be 
given to the shopman. As it is our great object to 
prevent any person from accumulating wealth, these 
cheques will not be transferable, and will be cancelled 
three months after the date of issue. We do not mind 
one man having more energy, ability, genius, or 
strength than another ; but we will not allow one man to 
have more wealth than another.”” That was the pro- 
gramme of the Secret Society. 
well that he promptly took the oath and joined. Judge of 
his surprise when Mr. Rainham informed him that. he 
was ‘‘now enrolled among two and a half million 
workers who are united together to change our 
present social system”! The change was to come 
about through a great strike. All the leaguers were to 
stop work at a given hour. Every trade in the king- 
dom would be paralysed. Railway trains would stop ; 
there would be no telegrams, no post, no persons 
to setve in shops, none ‘‘to carry goods round,” 
and no domestic service. The vast organization was 
under the control of a Commander-in-Chief, who was 
to be called the General of the People. Only the 
General knew when the knell of the Social System was 
to sound. ‘‘ We have found a suitable man for this 
post,” Mr. Rainham stated. ‘‘His name is Thomas 
Ford. He has immense energy and abilities, and is, in 
fact, exactly the man we require.” When the work 
was done, the General and his staff were ‘‘ to give up 
their posts and take up their places among the rest of 
the people.” 

The General was in no hurry to give the word of 
command. Mr. Hendow was privileged to see him two 
or three times at the head office, a huge wooden struc- 
ture near Barn Elms; and the General was alwzys 
poring over maps and reports from the provinces. Mr, 
Hendow did not seek to make him get to business with 
the strike. Like every one of the many million Leaguers, 
he had implicit confidence in the General, and pos- 
sessed his soul in patience. At last, however, the day 
of the great redemption dawned. That was at mid- 
night. ‘‘ It has begun at last,” said Mr. Hendow ; ‘‘and 
then I fell asleep.” He had known that the Great 
Strike was due, and a virtuous couch was the most self- 
regarding place for Mr. Hendow. He could hear all 
about the doings of the night next day. They had been 
rather exciting. Coachmen and footmen had left their 
employers’ carriages when the hour of twelve had 
struck, and the horses were ‘‘tied up to the nearest 
lamp-posts.” Domestic servants had departed, and 
there was no breakfast for the unregenerate next 
morning. Guards and the drivers of railway trains had 
left their passengers astrand all over England. The 
Strike, of course, was not quite complete. Servants 
here and there stuck to their word of honour. Mr. 
Hendow says that they did so ‘‘ either from motives of 
self-interest or because they had no faith in the result of 
the Strike.” The Strike, however, had ‘‘ gone in to win.’ 
There was no mistake about that. The General and 
his staff were still poring over maps and_ reports. 
The Ministry were trying to stop the Strike; but 
they were net getting on at all. When they invited the 


General and his staff to a conference, those gentlemen 
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simply smiled and said that there could be no compro- 
mise unless the General were allowed to re-fashion the 
domestic polity of England. One wondets what had 
become of the German Emperor. As most of the navy 
and the army had joined the strike, he would have had. 
an easy walk-in. However, he left us alone, and the 
stars in their courses fought for the Social Revolution. 
Other powers fought to the same end. ‘Aristocrats ” 
rebuked the Government for not suppressing the strike. 
The elasses which supported the bad old system were. 
at war among themselves. ‘‘ Peers of the Realm, 
baronets, members of Parliament, and fashionable 
people of all sorts were seen driving their own carriages 
about, and bargaining for sacks of corn, tubs of salt 
meat, and tins of biscuits, so that they might lay up a 
supply in their own houses.” 

Meanwhile, the Revolutionists were all right. They 
had set up storehouses on the waysides before the 
Strike began. The Local Authorities, it is obvious, had 
abdicated at the mere threat of Revolution. Following 
in the footsteps of the Church of England in relation to- 
General Booth, ‘‘ the leading noblemen, capitalists, and 
others” had ‘‘ combined together and formed an organ- 
ization somewhat resembling that of the Strike”; but 
they did not succeed. ‘‘ Now they knew for the first 
time what hunger was, and now endured what those. 
whom they had formerly despised and looked down on 
had to endure. What just judgment, what retribution ! 
They saw now what the offended majesty of the people 
could do when provoked beyond all bearing.” Indeed 
they did. The Commons fought and fainted on the 
floor of the House. The General and his staff went on 
smiling, and poring over maps and reports. At length 
Parliament yielded to the General and his staff ; and 
social equality, peace, and plenty were established in 
these blest isles. Tremendous! but we seem to have 
read it all before. 


‘“‘A Tragedy of Grub Street” (Redway), by Adair: 
Fitzgerald, has nothing about it to suggest Grub Street 
as we know it, although the hero of the opening tale is 
labelled as a ‘‘journalist and fictionist.” He labours 
under the disadvantage of a wife who is ‘‘ not capable 
of any lasting pathos of feeling.” After this, we are 
not surprised to find that ‘“‘the sense of obligation 
entered not into her creed, and so she went her ways” 
—with somebody else. Her husband was capable of 
great pathos of feeling. On hearing of his loss, ‘‘ he 
took a lamp and went down into the dining-room, where 
he lit the gas and drank some whiskey. There was no 
brandy in the spirit-stand or he would have preferred 
it.” Then he ‘‘fell laboriously to sleep.” Falling 
laboriously is ingenious. But much may be forgiven 
to the original thinker. ‘‘ We are all sure that we are. 
immortal, except the man over the way.” ‘‘ Success 
is always to the young, though the young are not 
necessarily always successful.” ‘‘ Publishers are hard 
to convince and managers don’t want to be.” This 
last is very pretty—and sotrue! Publishers certainly 
are ; and managers probably don’t. 

** Job Hildred” (Arnold), by Dr. Richards, edited by 
Ellen F. Pinsent, is a decidedly pleasing little book. It 
tells of a clever village lad, with a taste for art and 
a capital girl for a sweetheart. The great lady of the 
village ‘‘ discovers” him and encourages him to leave 
his old work and old friends, with results that would 
have been fatal but for the pluck of his deserted Sally ; 
she is a wonderfully shrewd and breezy conception, 
bonny and kind—altogether a character worth drawing. 
Her wholesomely brutal speeches quite raise her above 
the sickly-sweet village flower of average fiction. 

‘* Love’s Usuries ” (H. T. Drane), by Louis Creswicke, 
contains some dozen short stories of no striking merit, 
reprinted for the most part from ‘Black and White” 
and the ‘‘ Gentlewoman,” where they doubtless served. 
their turn and might well have been left. None are 
specially bad. One, indeed, gives a clumsily rounded- 
off but extremely picturesque account of a run-away 
match. We had hopes of that story—‘‘A Quaint 
Elopement ”—but it fizzles out more or less ineffectively, 
like all the others. There is no particular reason for 
the collection except the cogent and obvious reason that. 
appeals to the author alone. 

*« Amy Vivian’s Ring” (Skeffington), by H. M.. 


Greenhow, is a misty tale of Thugs and horrors and 
bewitched maidens with talisman rings. We were 
mildly interested and very little impressed, and we 
thrilled no thrills. 

‘*The Hand of his Brother” (Gay), by Edith C. 
Kenyon, has some good points and many very weak 
ones. To take a few at random—the final wind-up is 
as ludicrous as the end of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” or 
of the adventures of the old woman whose pig was 
refractory at the stile. The public-houses turn into 
reading-rooms, the dancing saloons into “institutes,” 
and a young ruffian into a model of virtue—all in a 
tremendous hurry and half-a-dozen lines. Then, the 
two insurgent daughters and the two insistent fathers 
get terribly mixed up in the reader’s mind ; especially as 
the author unkindly makes the families intermarry, and 
slays both fathers about the same time. To make it 
worse, an aunt leaves fifty thousand pounds to one 
heroine, and an uncle symmetrically leaves a hundred 
thousand to the other. Then ‘‘ Galahad” is too im- 
probably fitting a name for its owner ; and reminds one 
of Miss Teachwell the governess, and Mr. Birch the 
tutor, in the shiny green books of one’s childhood. 

“A Villain of Parts” (Harpers), by B. Paul Neuman 
is rather a happy thought in sensational stories. A 
gang of desperadoes infests a neighbourhood and cannot 
be traced. At last, suspicion is turned to a sort of 
almshouse for ‘‘ Ancient Traders,” supposed to have 
been bought by a philanthropist, and to be occupied by 
worthy old gaffers whose trading had failed to support 
them in their old age. These venerable beings turn 
out to have nothing of age but its white hairs, and even 
these prove to be removable. Some exciting fights 


’ and rescues take place and keep things lively. The 


obvious difficulty in the way of the gang would be the 
supervision under which such an institute could hardly 
fail to be placed by the surrounding clergy. Besides, 
there is Mr. Labouchere. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


8 ies scare recently raised over the perishable qualities 

of modern paper has been taken more seriously in 
America than by our own reading public. Mr. Young, 
the Librarian of Congress, has called attention to a 
new danger. Whereas the files of journals in the 
national library, dating back some two hundred years, 
are as sound in condition as when first issued, there is 
a possibility that, at no distant period, all present re- 
cords will have vanished with the crumbling of the 
material on which they are printed. Somehow, one 
can contemplate the destruction of up-to-date American 
journalism with some complacence. 


A costly example of legislative short-sightedness 
occurs in the purchase by the Government of the Stow 
manuscripts for £45,000, the Earl of Ashburnham 
having secured them a few years ago, without any 
State opposition, for the paltry sum of £8000. The 
famous library is being gradually dispersed among 
private collectors and foreign Governments, the utmost 
secrecy being observed as to the names of the pur- 
chasers. The bequeathment of the proceeds to the 
Catholic Church is causing some dissatisfaction among 
the poorer members of the family. 


One of the principal literary events of the week is the 
publication by Messrs. Macmillan of Mr. J. G. Frazer's 
translation of Pausanias’s ‘‘ Description of Greece,” to 
which the author has contributed an introduction of 
nearly a hundred pages, and a commentary extending 
to four volumes. This elaborate edition of the second- 
century Baederer has occupied Mr. Frazer for many 
years, and is so comprehensive in scope as to include 
all the most recent discoveries in Greece to within the 
last few months. The work is largely illustrated with 
reproductions of monuments and objects actually de- 
scribed by Pausanias, with plans of cities and temples, 
and with an atlas of Greek geography modelled on the 
lines of the latest research. 


Messrs. Macmillan have also ready for immediate 
issue Dr. Francis Warner's ‘‘ Study of Children and 
their School Training,” which is addressed to all in- 
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terested in the growth of the youthful mind, both from 
a practical and from a psychological point of view. 


Mr. George Wyndham’s pretensions to public author- 
ship at present rest upon his introduction to North’s 
Plutarch. He has now done a similar service to the 
extent of over 140 pages for the new edition of Shake- 
speare’s poems, which he has edited for Messrs. 
Methuen. The original reading of the first quartos has 
been retained as far as possible, and notes are appended 
dealing with such questions as dates, typography, 
punctuation and rival poets. Mr. Wyndham has set 
himself the task of elucidating obscure passages by 
comparison with the works of contemporary writers. It 
will be interesting to see his treatment of that subject of 
debate, the sonnets. 


The editors of Mr. Murray’s new edition of Byron’s 
poetical and prose works are not enjoying a sinecure. 
The poet’s heavy corrections on the first manuscript 
were still further supplemented by the various revisions 
that were found necessary before publication ; thus Mr. 
Murray has seven distinct sets of proofs of the 
‘*Corsair” to consider. It will be remembered that 
the poetical section is in the hands of Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge, and the letters in those of Mr. Rowland 
Protherto, both of whom have the general assistance of 
Byrons’ grandson, Lord Lovelace. 


Mr. Walter Crane has taken a wide scope in his 
work, ‘‘ The Bases of Design,” which Messrs. George 
Bell are about to publish. Among the subjects dealt 
with are the architectural and utility bases; the in- 
fluence of material, condition and climate; the climatic 
influence, chiefly in regard to colour and pattern; the 
racial, symbolic, graphic and individual influences ; and 
finally the collective influence in design. As the author 
says in his preface, ‘‘In an age when, owing to the 
action of certain economic causes—the chief being com- 
mercial competition—the tendency is to specialise each 
branch of design, which thus becomes isolated from the 
rest, I feel it is most important to keep in mind the real 
fundamental connexion and essential unity of art; and 
though we may, as students and artists, in practice be 
intent upon gathering the fruit from the particular 
branch we desire to make our own, we should never be 
insensible to its relation to other branches, its de- 
pendence upon the main stem, and the source of its life 
at the root.” 


Mrs. E. S. Willard, who writes under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘ Rachel Penn,” is about to make, with the aid of 
Mr. McQueen, her first essay as a writer of serious 
fiction. Hitherto, her published works have been 
restricted to a few short plays and a volume of fairy 
stories, but in ‘‘A Son of Israel,” the lighter vein is 
exchanged for such weighty problems as the social 
position and treatment of the Jews in Russia. Mrs. 
Willard’s sympathies are all Semitic, and her indigna- 
tion against the tyranny of the Orthodox Faith is 
unmeasured. The date of publication is certainly 
opportune. Among Mr. McQueen’s other ventures is 
a dainty series of shilling novels, in cloth, the initial 
volume of which is to be Mr. Harold Gorst’s ‘‘ Sketches 
of the Future.” The author is a son of Sir John Gorst. 


The wisdom of Mr. Anthony Hope in deserting the 
realms of pure fancy for the more hackneyed groove 
of the semi-historical will come up for judgment on 
Monday next with the publication of ‘‘Simon Dale.” 
The public does not like radical changes in its esta- 
blished favourites, but it may console itself with the 
fact that the frivolous times of the Merry Monarch are 
very applicable to Zenda treatment. 


Still another historical novel is promised by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin in the near future. For this new indis- 
cretion, Mr. William O’Brien is responsible, and as the 
scene is laid in the troublous times of Queen Bess, the 
late member for Cork will have a free hand for his pet 
grievances. 


Another book which is to appear on the 21st inst., 
and which is likely to attract some notice, is Mr. J. A. 
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Stewart's ‘‘ Minister,of State.” The title is degidedly 
misedling, for the story is not concerned with, politics 
beyond the introduction of one or two statesmen of the 
Victorian era ; the two main factors in the plot are big 
financial frauds and Mrs. Grundy’s tampering with true 
love’s course. The author, who is editor of ‘‘ The 
Publisher’s Circular” has produced nothing since ‘‘In 
the Day of Battle” in 1894. 


Mr. John Long is congratulating himself on the 
happy augury that his first venture is to be from the 
pen of Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, whose husband's suc- 
cessful brochure, ‘‘ The Child, the Wise Man and the 
Devil,” was Mr. James Bowden’s hansel to fortune. 


In the preparation of Volume V. of the ‘‘ English 
Catalogue of Books,” Messrs. Sampson Low request 
that the full titles may be sent to them of all books 
published between 1890 and 1897, together with 
particulars of size, price, month and year of publication, 
and author’s and publisher’s names. Communications 
should be addressed to the editor of the work. Those 
books which have already been mentioned in the Annual 
Volumes are not required. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., the American 
publishers, have included in their uniform edition of 
Dumas’ work, two of the novelist’s romances which 
have never before been translated. These are ‘‘ The 
Horoscope, a Romance of the Reign of Francois II.,” 
aud ‘‘ Monsieur de Chauvelin’s Will and the Woman 
with the Velvet Necklace,” in which occurs the execution 
of Madame du Barry. 


The notabilities who figure in the tenth part of Mr. 
Will Rothenstein’s ‘‘ English Portraits,” are Mr. Grant 
Allen and Mr. Stephen Crane. 


SOME NEW LAW BOOKS. 


J ‘HE manner of Mr. Watt is very different from the light touch 
of Mr. Birrell. His book (“The Theory of Contract in its 
Social Light”: Clark, 1897) is a serious attempt to regard a 
portion of law from the standpoint of philosophy—interesting 
theoretically, but of no practical value to the lawyer, After a 
general survey of contract, in which it is discussed as a com- 
bination of egoism and altruism, and also as man’s will realising 
itself through his fellows—the Idealists’ view— Mr. Watt is con- 
cerned with the divisions of contract, with marriage, with the 
State, and with contract in its relation to property and agency. 
Most of his argument is set forth both lucidly and suggestively ; 
but in the chapter entitled “The Background of the State,” Mr. 
Watt is more than once tempted to that obscurity of expression 
which seems the birthright of Scotch philosophers. For example, 
we are told that rights are, in one sense, “the negative realisation 
of a social capacity.” After some reflection we grasp the 
meaning, but the conception can surely be expressed in much 
clearer and simpler language. We think, too, that Mr. Watt 
might have given us more concrete examples, which so wide a 
subject as contract would have supplied in abundance. Apt 
illustrations would often have helped us to follow more easily 
the drift of his argument. But it is an interesting little book — 
perhaps as much from what it suggests as from what it actually 
says. 


Another Scotch lawyer has published three lectures (“The 
Law of Nature and Nations in Scotland,” by W. Galbraith 
Miller. Edinburgh: William Green. 7897), delivered in the 
University of Glasgow. The first, which deals with the 
history and prospects of the Law School in that University, 
is of almost purely local interest. But the second, which asks 
the question, “What is International Law?” gives a very 
Juminous and well-reasoned answer to that difficult question. 
Mr. Miller’s view coincides in the main with that held by the 
late Sir James Stephen—which was further elaborated by his 
son, Mr. J. K. Stephen, in a well-known essay—to the effect 
that public and private International law are both true branches 
of positive law. The line must be drawn between law and 
politics. Recognition, independence, intervention are questions 
of politics—there is no code of rules and precedents to finally 
decide them. On the other hand, the doctrines of neutrality 
and contraband of war are really part of the municipal law of 
each civilised state, and recognised as such by the “family of 
nations.” At the same time-—and we think Mr. Miller has 


rather overlooked this point—international law springs from 
international politics, a question; passes easily from the sphere 
of politics into the sphere of law. Private and the greater part 
of public international law deal with the rights of individuals, 
and can be enforced in the tribunal of civilised states; but 
Mr. Miller is of opinion that a state also may, for a special 
purpose, regard itself as a juridical person, and treat another 
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state in the same-light. But there is surely a distinction. 
When an individual appeals to international law as against 
another, there is a court of law to decide the matter; but 
when one state makes a claim on another—e.¢., a claim by 
England on Turkey to fulfil the Treaty of Berlin—there is no 
legal tribunal to be appealed to, but the claim must, if enforced 
at all, be enforced either by diplomatic pressure or by the 
sword. The Concert of Europe can be regarded only meta- 
phorically as a legal tribunal. This it seems to us the only 
opening Mr. Miller gives for attack ; otherwise he defends his 
position both with ability and full knowledge. 


A very practical and useful little volume is Mr. Newton’s 
“Patent Law and Practice” (London: Horace Cox. 1897), 
addressed not so much to the lawyer as to those of the public 
who aspire to be inventors. Mr. Newton very clearly expounds 
the Act of 1883 with a view to instructing people how to take 
out a patent, or to register a design or trade mark. Part I. 
deals with literary, musical, and artistic copyright, and, in the 
space of some thirty pages, gives as full and accurate an 
account of those intricate subjects as is required for practical 
purposes by those interested. 


“Book of Practical Forms for use in Solicitors’ Offices.” By 
Charles Jones. _London: Effingham Wilson. 1897. 


Mr. Jones would appear to have a just estimate of solicitors’ 
intellectual calibre, when he issues a book of forms that 
assumes them to be mere machines without any power of 
thinking for themselves. Instead of giving general and elastic 
forms to be fitted to facts as they occur, he attempts to supply 
detailed precedents of every conceivable combination of facts. 
This is all wrong and unintellectual, but, knowing for whom 
he was writing, Mr. Jones had some excuse. None the 
less, such attempts are a mistake ; for the solicitor, being able 
in every case to find a precedent of facts closely resembling his 
own, will assume they are the same, when they are not-—hence 
blunders. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 268.) 


FRANCE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyVEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
DupeRRON, Boulevard des Capucines, Le KiosQue 
MICHEL, Doulevard des Capucines, Le Kiosque TERMINUS, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI Liprary, Nice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’S OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UruHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW ts published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és zssued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtain d on application. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


;_,MPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 


Grand Variety Entertainment. S open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 2s., 1s., and 6d. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Adventures in Legend ( uis of Lorne). Constable. 6s. 
. and O Verses, E. McQueen Gray. 
Andrée and his Balloon (Lachambre and edeeank Constable. 6s. 
Architectural Review, The (February). 
Black Dwarf, ‘he (Sir Walter Scott). Dent. 1s. 6d. 
Bookbuyer, The (February). 
Broom of the War-God, The (H. N. nig, mr Heinemann. 
Buccaneers and Marooners of America, =~ - Pyle). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Burgery of Sheffield, ‘The Records of the (J. D, Leader). Elliot Stock. 
‘Canadian Magazine (February). 
“Cassier's Magazine (February). 
Classical Portraits, Atlas of. Dent. 1s. 6d. 
Country Clouds and Sunshine, A Bock of (C. Johnson). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Councils, ions, and Local Authorities Companion, 1898. 
impkin 10s. 6d. 
Dead Men's Tales (Charles Junor). Sonnenschein. 
Debateable Claims (J. C Tarver). Constable. 6s. 
Dickens, Charles (George Gissing). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
English Grammar g. C. Nesfield). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
“Gentleman Rider, A (Nat Gould). Routledge. 2s. 
‘Great Northern Railway, The History of the (C H. Grinling). Methuen. ros. 6d. 
Highland Lady, Memoirs of a (Lady sien) Murray. ros. 6d. 
Highlands of Scotland, The (A. Leng). Blackwood. 
Historical and Political Addresses (J. E. Redmond). Simpkin. 5s. 
Home University, The (February). 
Home, The Women of (W. C. Heinemann. 
‘India, A Literary History of (R. W. Frazer). Fisher Unwin. 16s. 
Ingelow, Jean, ‘The Poetical Works of. Longmans 7s. 6d. 
Ireland, rhe Saving of (Sir G. Baden-Powell) Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Tar, the Log «fa (Com. V. L. Cameron, R.N.) Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
londyke, Tales of the (T. M. Ellis). Bliss, Sands. 2s. Gt. 
Ladies Kennel Journal (February). 
Renaissance, ‘The (David Hannay). Blackwood. 5s. 
Macaire (Henley and Stevenson). Heinemann. 1s. 6d. 
Madagascar (Capt. P. Oliver). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Mendez Pinto, Adventures of (H. Cogan). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Menelik, With the Mission to (Count Gleichen), Arnold. 16s. 
Miss Betty (Bram Stoker). Pearson. 2s 6d. 
Murray Murgatroyd, Journalist (C. Morice). Lawrence & Bullen. 1s. 
New England Country, The (C. Johnson). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle” Year-book, 1898. 
‘Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle. Hachette. 
‘Old Furniture, Examples of (A. E. Chancellor), Batsford 25s. 
-Otium Didascali (Walter Hobhouse). 
Pasteur (Percy Frankland). Cassell. 3. 
‘Pike and Perch (Alfred Jardine). Lawrence & Bullen. 
Plain Living (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 6s. 
Plants, Lessons with (L. H. Bailey). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Plum-cake, The Lost (E. G. Wilcox). Macmillan. 15. 
Poems (W. E. Henley). David Nutt. 6s. 
Political Crime (Louis Proal). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Poor Max (Iota). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Princess and the Butterfly, The (A. W. Pinero). Heinemann. 1s. éd. 
Psalms, The (E. G King) Deighton Bell. 
Psalter, The (Sir W. Muir). Clark. 
Rachel's Reward (Anon ). Stevens. 
Random Recollections (Robert Ganthony). Drane. €s. 
Reading Gao!, The Ballad of (C. 3. 3). Smithers. 25 6d. 
Review of Reviews (February). 
Ribstone Pippins (Maxwell Gray). Harper Bros. 3s 6d. 
Roman Breviary, History of the (P. Batiffol). Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare, William (George Brandes) (Vols. I. and II.). Geieere. 
Shipp, John, Memoirs of the Military Career of (Told by Himself). Fisher Unwin. 


38. 6d. 
South Afr:ca, The Story of (W. Basil-Worsfold). Marshall. 1s. 6d. 
Spanish Wine, ‘Ihe (Frank Mathew). Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Spikenard (Laurence Housman). Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Spirit is Willing, The (P. {== 4 Bliss, Sands. 6s. 

Storm and Sunshine in the Dales (P. H. Lockwood). Elliot Stock. 
Storm-rent Sky, A(M. Be ham-Edwards). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
Story of 18:2. ‘The (Col. H. D, Hutchinson) Thacker. 3s. 
Summer Months (William Heinemann). Lane 3s. 6a. 


Macmillan. 4s. 
6d. 


“Three Sunsets (Lewis Carroll). Macmillan. 4s. 


University Education (Sir R. Blennerhassett). Murray. 
Vaccination a Delusion (A. R. Wallace). Sonnenschein. 
“What will Japan Do? g: Morris). Lawrence & Bullen. 3s. 6d. 
Vear’s Music, The (A. C. R Carter). Virtue. 2s. 6d. 


1s. 


C HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination 
; for Scholarships will be held on 7, 8, and g June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 
least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one 
Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians 
only. Also Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 

Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
“THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 


to £15a year (giving immediate admission) will be competed for in June next. 
“On® of these Scholarships (£80) is fined to Candid not yet members of the 
School, the rest are open to members of the School and others without distinction. 
Three will be offerei f.r proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 
ator. Full particulars may be obtained on ap,lication to Mr. F. J. LEADER, 
The College, Marlborough. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN and Exhibitions, 
a from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the Warpen, Raviev CotLece, ABINGDON. 


BOURN EMOUTH.— Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.— School 

for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces 
“South, overlooks Sea. Private Field for Games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 Guineas.—Mrs. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 


ASTBOURNE.--Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details address ‘‘H. M.” Avonmore, Leeds, Eastbourne. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 

value from Sixty Guineas d »wnwards, and Ten Clerical Exhibitions value Pe 
will be ied b ination beginning 22 March. Boys examined at Oxford 
cand Roseall.— Apply Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


SMALL FLAT in Private House, for Gentleman only. Self- 
contained, Furnished or Unfurnished. From 1oo Guineas per annum, including 
attendance, fires, electric light, &c. Suitable for an M.P. or country gentleman re- 
quiring Vee town quarters. Large sitting-room, boxroom, bedroom en 
_ suite, Additional bedrooms available. iet and comfortable. Bath, hot and cold. 


. a No Agents.—Address Beta, 9 Upper Wimpole Street, 
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W. THAGKER & C0.’S LIST. 


O’BRIEN'S ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


A New Edition, limited to 750 Numbered Copies at 12s. 6d. net, and 
the type distributed. With all the Original Illustrations, to which is 
added a Portrait of the Author, reproduced from Maclise’s well-known 
drawing. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
As the demand will probably exceed the number of copies printed, early 
application is desirable. 


THIRD YEAR OF PUBL..CATION. 


THE NAVAL POCKET-BOOK FOR 1898. 


Founded by W. LairpCLOwES, and edited by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. 
With numerous Plans and Full Particulars regarding all the Navies of 
the World. Corrected to January 1898. Cloth, 16mo. gilt edges, 
55. net. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By A. E. 


Prase, Esq., M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Cleveland Houhds as a Trencher- 
Fed Pack,” ‘* Horse Breeding for Farmers,” &c. With Portrait. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 
ConteNts.—The Cambridge Drag and House of Common—S‘eeple- 
chases—The Life of a Hunter—Hounds—Hare-Hunting—Fox-Hunting— 
Badger-Hunting—Cub-Hunting—The Greatest Run I ever saw, &c. 


TENTH EDITION, COMPLETING TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
Dedicated by special permission to 
FIFLD-MARSHAL THE RIGHT Hon. Lorp Roserts, V.C. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES; and other 


Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING, Printed on Antique Wove Paper, 
and Illustrated by Dudley Cleaver. Crown 8-0. c'oth extra, 6s. 


” 

A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY ” (The 
Hon. East India Company). Being the Recollections of an Indian 
Official. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E., Hon. M.A. Oxon, Author of 
“Sketches in Indian Ink," &c. Witha Portrait in Photogravure. Tllus- 
trated by W. Simpson, from the Author's Sketches. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 


THE ROD IN INDIA. Being Hints how to 


obtain Spo:t, with remarks on the Natural History of Fish and their 
Culture. By H. S. Tuomas, F L.S., Madras Civil Service (Retired), 
Author of ‘* Tank Angling in India.” ‘Third Edition, Revised, with 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt, 15s. 
“A book to read for pleasure at home, as well as to use as a handbook of 
exceeding value to the angler who may be already there, or intending to visit 
India.”"—Land and Water. 


THE BEST BREEDS OF BRITISH STOCK: 


a Practical Guide for Farmers and Owners of Live-Stock in England 
and the Colonies. By J. P. SHELDON and JAMES LonG. Edited by 
John Watson, F.L.S. Medium 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY. By 


HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, 403 pp., 6s. 


WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS. By Hamtin Gar- 


LAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; 

“© Wayside Courtships’ is without a doubt a book to be read, and its author is a 
writer to watched. We hay not had such a welcome American arrival since the 
introduction of Miss Wilkins.” — 7-Day. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘MARY ROSE.” 


By W. Lairp Ciowes, Author of ‘* The Naval Pocket Book.’ Illus- 
trated by the Chevalier de Martino and Fred T. Jane. Seventh 
Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘** The most notable book of the season.” —Standard. 


BLAKE OF THE “RATTLESNAKE”; or, 


The Man who Saved England. By FRED T. JANE. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by the Author. A most thrilling tale of life on board a 
Torpedo Destroyer in time of war. 6s. 


THE CITY OF GOLD. By E. Markwick. 


with Eight Illustrations by Harold Piffard. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 


A WOMAN’S COURIER. By W. J. YEomay, 


Author of ‘‘ King William LII.,” ‘‘ Fugitive Fancies,” &«. With Eight 
Illustrations by Harold Piffard. Second Edition. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 


Important Works in the Press. 


LOCKHART’S ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. 


By Capt. L. J. SHADWELL, P.S.C. 
(Suffolk Regiment.) 
With Maps and Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S RIDING RECOL- 
LECTIONS. A New Edition. Printed from New Type, and IIlus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. [dn preparation. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, with extra Illustrations. 


A GALAXY GIRL. A New Novel. By 


LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 
' *,* Many of the Incidents related are founded on facts. 


A HISTORY OF CHINA. By D.C. Boutcer, 


Author of ‘‘ Chinese Gordon,” ‘‘ Sir Stamford Raffies,” &c. Rewritten 
and brought up to date, 2 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated with Portraits. 


W. THACKER & CO., Publishers, 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
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Recent Publications. 
AUSTRALIAN LEGENDARY TALES. Col- 


lected from the Noongahburrah tribe and Retold in English by Mr. 
K. LANGLOH PARKER. With Illustrations by a native artist, and In- 
7 by ANDREW LANG. Charmingly printed and hound volume. 
3s. 6d. 

*,* The only collection in English of the fables, animal tales, and 
fairy legends of the Australian aborigines. Has been enthusiastically 
praised by the Australian press and by the press of this country. Whilst 
primarily intended as a story book for children, the interest and value 
of the stories for ethnological and mythological purposes have been 
warmly recognised by ‘‘ Folklore” and other specialist reviews. 


MAORI LEGENDS. Collected and Retold by 


KATE M'‘CosH CLaRK. With Illustrations by the late ROBERT 
ATKINSON. A charmingly printed and bound volume. 6s. 

*,* The only English work in which the rich and beautiful native 
egy New Zealand is made accessible to children and the general 
public. ts. Clark has followed the best authority in her resetting, 
and has added notes illustrating the points of mythological and ethno- 
logical interest presented by the legends. 


TION OF THE UNITED STATES. By BenjAMIN F. HARRISON, 
ex-President. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

*,* The only authoritative exposition in small compass of the 
governing system of the United States of America. The author's 
position enables him to s: with authority on many points not yet 
dealt with by constitutional writers, and also to give a vivid and interest- 
ing account of the routine of Presidential work. ‘‘ The Constitution of 
the United States of America,” not otherwise accessible in a handy 
form, is reprinted as an Appendix. 


LIFE IN EARLY BRITAIN. An Account of 
the Races that have inhabited Britain and of the Memorials they have 
left behind them. Profusely illustrated. By BERTRAM C. E. WINDLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,.* Over 2000 copies have been sold within six months of this 
admirable account of the origins of our race. Upwards of 109 press 
notices of the most appreciative kind testify to its being at once a 
genuinely popular, and yet thoroughly scholarly, introduction to our 
national history. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM 


ERNEST HENLEY. Comprising the matter of his previous volumes, 
*“‘A Book of Verses” and ‘‘ London Voluntaries,”” with omissions, 
additions, and changes. Small demy 8vo. Printed at the Constable 
Press on la paper. With Photogravure of the Author's bust by 
RODIN. oth, top gilt, 6s. [To be published immediately. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays—Appre- 


ciation. Second edition. Printed at the Constable Press. 16mo. cloth, 
5s. net. 


Mr. LANG’S TRANSLATION oF ‘‘ AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE.” 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. Translated 


by ANDREW LANG. Cheap edition. 1s. 

*,* The publisher has had too copies of Mr. Lang's exquisite 
version of this masterpiece of medizeval literature struck off on tke finest 
Whatman paper for collectors, Price 5s. net. No other special issue 
of this edition will be made. 


Mr. PRESTAGE’S TRANSLATION OF ‘THE LETTERS OF 
A PORTUGUESE NUN.” 


THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN. 


Translated by EDGAR PRESTAGE. Cheap edition. rs. 

*,* Mr. Prestage’s version of these passionate and moving love 
letters was warmly praised by competent critics when it first appeared 
three years ago. The present cheap reprint, which matches Mr, g's 
‘* Aucassin,” places it within reach of all lovers of good literature and 
all interested in the psychology of love. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS OF WAGNER. 
THE LEGENDS OF THE WAGNER DRAMA. 


By JEsst—e L, Weston. Crown 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

*,* The only English work which gives a full, scholarly, and 
attractive account of the great romantic legends upon which Wagner 
‘based his operas. 


THE STORIES OF WAGNER’S “‘ RING DER 
NIEBELUNGEN” AND ‘“PARSIFAL.” By W. F. SHEPPARD. 
Crown 8vo. 16. 

*,* An admirable brief guide to Wagner’s longest and most difficult 
works, 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. By Ricuarp 
as Translated by ALFRED FORMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


_  *,* The most faithful and spirited version of the poem, Its merits 
were cordially acknowledged by Wagner himself. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece. 


Translated with a Commentary . G. Frazer, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 

In six volumes. Illustrated with about 30 Maps and Plans, four Photogravure 

Plates, and upwards of Two Hundred Engravings in the Text. 8vo. £6 6s. net. 


BY A PRETORIA PRISONER. 


RAID AND REFORM. 


By Atrrep P, Hitter, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
With two Essays on the Antiquity of Man in South Africa. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.— Dr. A. P. Hillier’s contribution . . . is lighter and brighter 
than the greater part of the works on the same subject.” 

Literature —“ His aaee defe of his Joh burg friends . . . . deserves 
all respect... .. Dr. Hillier’s prison diary is an interesting document.” 

Standard and Diggers’ News.—‘‘ Writes with a facile and persuasive pen, and 
always in attractive English. 


NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


PLAIN LIVING: A Bush Idyll. By Ror 


Botprewoop, Author of “‘ Robbery Under Arms,” “‘ The Miner's Rights,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. THE GLOBE CHAUCER. 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Edited by ALrrep W. H. Frank Heatu, Marx H. Lippe t, and 
W. S. McCormick. Crown 8vo, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. Prize Edition, in full 
gilt back and top, 35. 6d. 
Globe.—‘* Much time, labour, and skill have been bestowed upon the volume, and 
the result is a cheap, handy, and trustworthy presentment ot Chaucer’s Works, 
which will hold the field, we may be sure, for many a year to come.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE LEWIS CARROLL. 


THREE SUNSETS, and other Poems. By 


Lewis Carrott. With Twelve Fairy-fancies, by E. Gertrupg Tomson. 
Fcap 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


Globe 8vo. 2s. 
THE CITIZEN OF INDIA. 
Warner, C.S.1., M.A., &c. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


CHAPMAN % HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


TRAVELS IN THE COASTLANDS OF 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS OF ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA. By W..W. A. Fitzcera.p, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. With 15 Maps, 
117 Illustrations, and Appendices. Demy 8vo, 28s. (TAts day. 


By W. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BUILDING OF THE EMPIRE: the 


Story of England's Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. By ALtrrep THomas 
Srory, Author of *‘ The Life of John Linnell,” &c. With Portraits of Queens 
Elizabeth and Victoria in Photogravure, and upwards of 100 Portraits and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 145. 

The World says :—‘‘ An important and interesting historical work is published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall under the title ‘The Building of the Empire.’ The author 
traces the growth and development of the Empire from the time when England, shut 
off from dominion on the European Continent, began to extend her power over the 
wider seas. The book is not due to the inspiration of the Diamond Jubilee, for it has 
occupied Mr, Story for several years, the collecting of the portraits and illustea- 
tions from contemporary — has entailed long and laborious research. The two 
volumes cover the period from Elizabeth to Victoria.” 


THE GADSHILL EDITION OF CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
Edited by ANDREW Lanc. Volume XXII. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With Introduction 


and Notes by ANDREW LanG. And 10 new Photogravure Illustrations by 
Charles Green. Square crown 8vo. 6s. [/n afew days. 

*,* The Illustrations for this volume have been specially drawn for the Gadshill 

Edition by Charles Green, and have not appeared in any other edition. 

Volumes already published in this Edition. 

Pickwick Papers. 2 vols. Barnaby 2 vols. 
Ouiver Twist. Davip CoprerFIgLD. 2 vols, 
NICKLEBY. 2 vols, Houses. 2 vols, 
Martin Cuvuzz.ewit. 2 vols. CuristmMas Books. 
DomsBry AND Son. 2 vols. Dorrit. 2 vols. 
Curtosity Suop. 2 vols. A or Two Citigs. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ The Gadshill Edition is all that the lover of Dickens can 
desire. It will be more complete than any that have appeared. . . . It isshandsome 
in form, easy to hold, and pleasant to read. ‘The utmost pains have been taken to 
restore the illustrations to their original freshness, and, it we may judge from the 
first two volumes, these pains have had the success they deserved. r. Andrew Lang 
— an introduction to each work. No one is so well fitted fur the work as 

r. Lang.”  -— 

THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS. 

Edited by H, D. Trait, Volume XVI. 


THE HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


Volume V., with 2 Portraits. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [/n a few days. 
Volumes already published in this Edition. 
Sartor RESARTUS. Past AND PRESENT. 
Frencu Revo.vution. 3 vols. 
Heroes AND Hero Worsuir. 
CromMwe.t's LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 
3 vols. 
:—" matter of printing, , and binding, 
an admirable critical introduction from the pen of Mr. H. D. Traill. It is a handsome 
edition. 


Lire oF STERLING. 


Freperick THE Great. Vols. 
1,-1V. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LimitEp, LONDON. 
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THE ‘VICTORIAN ERA 'SERIES. 


Under the General Editorship of J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 
In cows: of Publication in Monthly. Volumes, price 2s. EL 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES DICKENS: 


A Critical Study. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘New Grub Street,” &e. 


Volumes previously Published. 
JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. Vince, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By J. H. Oyzxroy, D.D., 


Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. J. Hoiranp Ross, 
M.A., late Scholar of Chas’ s College, Cambritgn. 


The subsequent Wolahes of the Series will ve “published ‘suc- 
cessively on the 15th of each month. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


7 


Just PUBLISHED, price 4s. 6d. net. Cheap edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TALLERMAN TREATMENT, 


Edited by A. SHADWELL, M.A., M.B. Oxon, M.R.C.P. 


The Localised Application of Super-heated Dry Air in Rheumatoid 
Anthritis, all forms of Rheumatism and Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Neuralgias, Eczema, Sprain, Weak Heart and kindred diseases. 

Authoritative Case-notes and Reports upon the results obtained in 
Hospital and Private Practice in England, Canada, France, and the 
United States, during upwards of four years of tests.of the cure and its 
permanency. 

ly Illustrated with Photographs of cases taken before, during, 
and after treatment. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, King William Street, W.C. 


To be hadi of all booksellers and from THE Seca The Tallerman 
Treatment Institute, 50 Welbeck Street, London, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call ‘the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE seat on application 


H. SOTHERAN & GO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PURLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDI“, THE COLONIES, AMFRICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmen, Loxpox.” Code : Unicopg. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ESSRS. W. THACKER & CO. will be glad to hear 


from Authors having MSS. ready on the following subjects :—Sport, Travel 
and Adventure, and Books relating to India and the East. Correspondence invited, 
Established 1819. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 CREED LANE, E.c. 


Ofc, 10 Clement’ s.Lane, London, E.C.,.and 9o,branches in 


yi‘ South Africa. © 
Reserve Fund... S800, 000. 


This Bank ai fing business - 
with, the prin¢ipal towns in lony, A 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East.Africa. Telegraphic remittances Deposits . 
received for fixed periods, Terms on application. J. CuuMLEy, arin Manager. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


FIRE. Est. 180 Old Broad E. Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1, p, £300,000. Total Funds 
over E. "COZENS SMITH. General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £27,000,000. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAITRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine: ~ The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sol 145, — 88, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
parison it will be found very superior to. wine usually sold at 
higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from ]7g, 9s, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Dozen Bottiee or 6 Dozen Pi cn Pipte Delivered Carriage Paid to 
7. any Railway Station, inchadiag Cases and Bottles. 
Ali who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANGHESTER 26 Market St. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
r the above oocoues. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES, "SUEZ, and COLO 
F. GREEN & co. Head Offices: 
Managers: { TxDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenuo, London. 
passag ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & O. Services, 

FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P. & O. MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZE ALAND. 

CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, 


J. WATSON LYALL & CO. 
118 PALL MALL. 


SCOTCH MOORS AND DEER FORESTS. 


Also SALMON FISHINGS, and COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET, 
ESTATES FOR SALE, ENGLISH MANORS, &c. 


Latest List Post Free on Application. 


LOCKWOOD AND CoO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 

WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 

NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES, 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settie- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year ¢ publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial dai 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining a Aa 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 

WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New ry ssues, & % Re. &e. : 

THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 

7° 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of December, 1897. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 6327 Tons Milled. 


Mining oe an ooo $3452 8 2 
Sorting and Crushing ons ios ith oe 792 2 3 
Milling oe ies 1,065 16 4 
Slimes see ote ove ove vee 610 2 3 
H. oO. Expenses one tee 11317 4 
£75346 
Develo ment tons at 75.. ove Qh 
Profit for Month .., om oe oo 28,0922 
427,623 1 4 
By MILL GOLD: . Value. 
45337°405 Oz. file gold al 83/6 £18,108 13 4 
By CYANIDE GOLD: 


2,328°254 ozs. fine gold sold for... 9514 8 
427,623 1 4 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 

The Capital for the Month of is a$ follows: 


Shaft .. ees ose ove ove 379 2 5 
Assay ‘and Smelting Rooms... ovo ove ove 224 0 
Water Service ose ast woe ove 43 16 6 

42,496 8 10 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
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WOMEN’S. TRADE UMON LEAGUE, 


of. Botablished by MRS. PATERSON in 1874. 
mi OFFICE : 
‘CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
' 8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A.’ 
Hon, Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON, 
Organizers: Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Mrs. MONCK. 


' Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
‘to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 


penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
iLegislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies 


or Trades Councils, the League sends Organizers to any London | 


or provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions, 


'B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 
20,000 women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in-making 
representations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Com- 
mittees with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as 
to grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 


‘C. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and 
forms clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls 
Club meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of 
call for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


THE ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 


QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PATRONS. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


‘THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND MRS. TEMPLE. 
THE DUKE OF FIFE. 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. 
THE EARL OF MOUNT-EDGCUMBE. 
THE COUNTESS OF LEVEN AND MELVILL. 
LORD ARTHUR BUTLER. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
THE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL 
AND MRS, ELLICOTT. 
RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, M.P. 
LADY HARCOURT. . 
THE RIGHT HON. SPENCER H. WALPOLE. 
THE HON. MRS. GERALD WELLESLEY. 
LADY MATHESON. LADY PAGET. LADY TEMPLE, M.C.I. 
HON. ELINOR RICE TREVOR. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Chairman—W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. 
JAMES BERRY, Esg., F.R.C.S. Ena. MISS L. E. BLACKER. 
S. B. BOULTON, Esa. 

A. A. BOWLBY, Ese., F.R.C.S. Enc. WALTER DOWSON, 
HENRY C. FORDE, Eso. WILLIAM M. FARMER, 
OSWALD A. BROWNE, Esq, M.B. 

MISS EMMA GOLDSMID. 

TIMOTHY HOLMES, Esga., F.R.C.S. Enc. 
COLONEL ALFRED PEARSON. H. F. POOLEY, Esg. 
MAJOR J. L. STEAVENSON. 


HON. TREASURER.—W. H. WHITFIELD, Esq. 
HON. CHAPLAIN.—THE REV. DACRE CRAVEN 


TRUSTEES. 
W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. WALTER DOWSON. Eso. 


M.A. 


The Committee make an Urgent Appeal to the Charitable for Help, 
which is sadly needed. 


GOLD MINING COMPANY 
(LIMITE 


| THE FERREIRA 


Capital (Fully Issued) .. .. ... £90,000. 


JoHANNESBURG, 15 January, 1898. 
Report on the Working Operations of the Company for the Quarter 
ending 31 December, 1897 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE. 


Mining Expenses... 427,581 8 rr 
Development Redemption 31,811 tons at.5s. os 1952 15 0 
435,834 3 1% 
Transport Expenses ... 576 618 
, Reduction Expenses ... 5,232 16 5 
441,343 7 3 
Profit for Quarter ... aan ose 94,65t 3 8 
£135,994 10 
Cyanide Works—Profit on Working ses 25,127 9 4 
Concentrates Sold... 20,636 19 § 


135,994 10 11 


General Charges 45,728 8 9) Distributed over Mining, Transport, and 


Maintenance ... 5.057 15 9 Reduction Accounts, &c. 
Mine Development Account pic 48,917 11 8 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Machinery and Plant ade £20,112 19 10 
Buildings... age ove 2,099 9 10 
Permanent Works ... 3,612 17 0 


425,725 6 8 


DIVIDEND No. 14. 


A Dividend of 150 per Cent. (30s. per share) has been declared for the half-year 
ended 31 December, 1897, payable to all Shareholders registered on 8 January, 1898. 
Dividend Warrants will be posted from the Head Office on or about 28 February. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
of Dividend on presentation of Coupon No, 7, either at the Head Office, Joanne 
burg, the Credit Lyonnais, Paris, or at the London Office of the Company, 
120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 
_ Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and may be presented any 
time on or after Monday, 17 January. D. C. MATURIN, Secretary. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE ANNUAL 
4 ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders in the above- 
named Company, will be held at Johannesburg, on Tuesday, the 15th March, 1898, 
for the following business :— 
(a) To receive and consider the Statement of Profit and Loss Account, Balance 
Sheet, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors to 31st December, 1897. 
(b) To elect Two Directors in the place of Messrs. H. A. Rogers and C. S. Gold- 
mann, who retire by rotation in terms of the Trust Deed, and being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 
(c) To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration of the 
present Auditors. 
(d) To transact any business which is brought under consideration by the Report 
of the Directors, and for any other General Business. 


to be repre- 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER, 
e places an 


sented at the above Meeting, must deposit their Share Warrants at t 
within the times, following :-— 
(1) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for holding the Meeting. 
(2) At the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., before the r5th, 
February, 1898. 
(3) At the Paris Agency of the Company. The Crédit Lyonnaise, Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris, before the 15th February, 189%. 
By Order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, B.C. 
oth February, 1898. 


NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPY. 


LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND WO. 15 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


OLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are 
informed that they will receive payment of the Dividend No. 15 
(6s, per share less income tax) on presentation of Coupon No. 5 either at 
the London Office of the Company, Nos. 10 and 11 Austin Friars, E.C., 
or at the London-Paris Financial and Mining Corporation, Limited, 
No. 2 Place de l'Opera, Paris. Coupons must be left four clear days for 
examination at either of the offices mentioned above, and may be presented 
any day after the 16th February, 1898, between the hours of 11 a.m, and 

3 p.m., Saturdays excepted. Listing Forms may be had on application. 
By Order JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 

Company, LIMITED, Secretaries. 
T. HONEY, London Secretary. 
ro and rr Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
16 February, 1898. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, &c. 


The Distress is very great. APPLICATIONS FOR HELP URGENT. 
Please help us. 
Treasurer: W. A. BEVAN, Esa. 
Secretary: PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road. E.C. 
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Natal Government Railways. 


TO PRETORIA 22 HOURS. 


DURBAN T) JOHANNESBURG 2a°7 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT aud PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 


Through Commuzication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations in the 
South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 


TRAIN SEN VICE. 
First and Second Class Corridor Carriages, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares London to J eepemrecingyere via Natal. 


By Mail Steamers and Rail ... ... First Class, £52 5 O ... Second Class, £3415 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 6 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail ... 49 2 0 ... ” $213 6... » ” 
» Bucknall Bros., Steamers and Rail — «ote 4619 0... * Second Class by Rail. 
» Bullard, King & Co.'s Steamersand Rail ...__,, ” 4014 0 
» J.T. Rennie, Son &Co.’sSteamersand Rail ,, 4014 0O 


Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal). 


NormMat C ass. 
Per xco bbs. 


7s. 
8s. 


RouGu Goons. 
INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than tons). 
bs. er 100 lbs. 
4s. lld. 
5s. 


100 
2d, 7s. $d. 


GALVANISED IRON 
cases or bundles, un- 
damageable, per 100 lbs. 
6s. 3d. 


4d. 6s. 9d. 


Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 


LONDON. 

THE AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
CASTLE MAIL PACKET Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
BULLARD, KinG & Co., 14 St.’ Mary Axe, E.C 

OHN T. RENNIE, Son & Co., 4 East India Grass E.C, 
UCKNALL BROS., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Durban, Natal, November 1895. 


EDINBURGH. 
& H. Linpsay, 7 Waterloo Place. 
Currie & Co., Leith. 


. A. O. OTTYWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 


GLASGOW. 
DonaLp Currig£ & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 


CAYZER IRVINE & Co., 


109 Hope Street, 


F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAWSON BroS., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 


DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 


THE 


CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Boys’ Schoel—St. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Girls’ School —StT. MARG:.RE1’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free 


Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) 


Children of the Clergy of the Established Church of England | 


and Wales. 3065 children have been admitted to the benefits 
of these schools, which now contain 220. About 4o children 
are admitted every year. 

A Donation of £10 Ios. entitles the Donor to one Vote for 
Life at each election ; and an additional Vote for Life is gained 
by every additional £10 10s. Annual Subscribers of £1 Is. 
have one Vote at each of the balf-yearly elections ; and every 


additional £1 15. subscribed annually confers an additional . 


Vote. The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked in making the 
work of these Schools more widely known. 

Only two Church Collections from the Dioceso of 
Svuthwell have been sent to the Corporation during 
the last two years. 


Since the foundation of the See (1884) Seventeen Orphans 
of Clergy who have worked in the Diocese of Southwell have 


been admitted to the Schools; Eleven from the Diocese are | 


now in them. 
To efficiently maintain this work £8000 per 


aonum must ba raisei in Subscriptions, Donations, 


and Offertories. 
PRESIDENT— 


His GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
TREASURER— 
Rev. Canon ELwyNn, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. 
BANKERS — 
Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., Organizing Secretary. 


SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


DREADNOUGHT ”). 


| INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3d Gul. 1V., Cap. 9 


Patron :—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President:—H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 
Captain W. C. ANGOVE, R.N.R., 
ine Superintendent, P.& O.S.N 


LORD HUGH CECIL, M.P. 

Admiral ROBERT COOTE, C.B. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. E. DESPARD, late 
oyal Marines. 


Admiral H. DE KANTZOW. 


' EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. 


Captain JOHN FENWICK, an Elder 
Brother of Trinity House. 


Admiral Sir WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
K.C.B. 


Commander G. HODGKINSON, R.N. 
Captain J. J. HOLDSWORTH. 
Admiral Sir ANTHONY H. HOS- 
KINS, G.C.B. 


Admiral Sir W. HUNT-GRUBBE, | 
| President of the R. N. | 
College, Greenwich. 


K.C.B., 


Rev. 


| Capt. T. 


R. VESEY HAMILTON, . 
CB 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Captain WILLIAM LADDS, R.N.R. 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House 
BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. 
B.C.L., Vicar of Greenwich. 


' GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq., J.P. 
' P. A. NAIRNE, Esq., Deputy-Chair- 


man. 


one FRANCIS M. OMMANNEY, 


H. ROBERTSON - 
SHERSBY, R.N. 


T.. L. ROGERS, Esq., M.D. 

Major The Hon. W. ROWLEY. 

Dr. THOMAS SECCOMBE, R.N. 

S. W. SILVER, Esq. 

Capt. GEORGE R. VYVYAN, R.N.R..,, 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 

SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esq., R.N. 

Captain M. P. WEBSTER. 

Captain C. A. WHITE. 

ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. 

Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G. 


BANKERS. 


WILLIAMS, DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


. “ Dreadnought’ Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 


235 Beds. 


Branch Seamen's Hospital, and Albert Docks (Station— 


Connaught Road, G.E R.). 


18 Bed 


I'I. Dispensary for Seamep, 5: East «= Dock Road, E. 


y for Se e G 


IV. Dis, 


os 


Captains arriving in the Port of London with uvgent cases on board should 
telegraph to the ‘“‘ DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, GREENWICH, stating 
where the vessel is lying, and an Ambulance will be immediately despatched lo 
remove the patient to one of the Society's Hospitals. 

All am/= REE to Sick Seamen of every nation. No Admission Ticket or 

tter of Recommendation or Voting of any kind requir 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CON TRIBUTION 8. 
The Society is empowered by its Act of Parliament to take and hold Real Estate. 


Office v 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
18 


P. MICHELLI. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


TRANGEWAYS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, at the Office, 
in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 19 February, 1898. 
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